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HIS Christmas edition of the Saturday 
News is issued with a specific purpose. 
The season is one at which we de¬ 
light to renew the ties of family and of 
friendship. If we cannot do this in person, we gain 
not a little pleasure and satisfaction out of an ex¬ 
change of greetings, even though this takes place 
over an intervening space of many thousands of miles. 
But the mere wishing of the compliments of the 
season appears insufficient to most of us. We desire 
to let those from whom we are sundered by long dist¬ 
ances know something of what is home to us now. 
Go where you will throughout the great 
central plain of Canada, 
you will find no com¬ 
munity, however u n - 
pretentious, whose citi¬ 
zens will not point with 
pride to its development 
and prospects. What a 
recent visitor to Edmon¬ 
ton aptly described as 
the west’s “magnificent 
optimism” is shared by 
all. But if this is true of 
the people of the small¬ 
est hamlets, is it sur¬ 
prising that among those 
of a city like Edmonton, 
which in the past five years has developed at a rate, 
seldom if ever equalled in the history of the continent, 
and for which the next five years should hold much 
more in store than those just gone by have brought 
to us, there should be manifested a spirit of 
civic enthusiasm, the genuineness of which is at¬ 
tested to by the desire of all who share it to impart 
it to others. The Saturday News is therefore pub¬ 
lishing this special Edmonton number and making it 
as creditable a production, both from a literary and 
typographical standpoint, as is possible, in the belief 
that it will meet a distinct public need. 

On other pages, those who knew Edmonton in 
the early days tell of the romance of its past. But 


fascinating as their story is, it is in its present and 
future that the great attraction of the city lies. 

* * * 

With the party of Canadian manufacturers 
which visited the west this autumn were some of the 
keenest and most farsighted business men that the 
Dominion possesses. They were not off on a mere 
pleasure jaunt. Most of them recognized that the 
day could not long be delayed when they would have 
to establish branch industries of their own in this 
part of Canada and at each place they made a stop 
they investigated its possibilities as a business centre. 
When the train moved o n they discussed what 

they had seen and the 
conclusions that they 
had arrived at. Accom¬ 
panying the party was 
Mr. F. A. Acland, the 
western representative of 
the Toronto Globe, and, 
as was natural, he close¬ 
ly noted the opinions ex¬ 
pressed. In his final let¬ 
ter on the trip to his 
paper he tells us that 
in its closing hours, the 
manufacturers passed in 
review what they had 
seen and that while cer¬ 
tain that many large centres would rise in the west, 
they were agreed that the four which would stand out 
beyond all others were Fort William, Winnipeg, Ed¬ 
monton and Vancouver. Prince Rupert, of course, 
cannot be considered just at present but it will in 
all probability develop into a fifth. 

The verdict thus rendered in respect to Edmon¬ 
ton by the manufacturers coincides with that of 
hundreds of others, who have visited the west and 
noted the evidences of future greatness that the . vari¬ 
ous centres have to show. It is said that it has been 
advertised abroad as no other Canadian city has been. 
This is strictly true. But while all credit is due to 
the energetic secretary of the Board of Trade for the 
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publicity work which he has carried on, the great 
bulk of the advertising that we have received has 
come of its own accord. It has been carried on vol¬ 
untarily by men and women who have come to west¬ 
ern Canada in search of information and who have on 
visiting Edmonton been so impressed by what must 
unquestionably be in store for it, that they have con¬ 
sidered it well worth their while to acquaint others 
with what had been brought to their notice. In some 
cases our friends have been those whose influence was 
confined to a few relatives or comrades but each has had 
an effect. In many instances, however, Edmonton’s 
claims to distinction have been proclaimed by men 
who had a world-wide hearing. Of these might be 
cited Sir Frederick Pollock, the eminent English 
jurist, who told the readers of the Fortnightly Re¬ 
view some months since that Edmonton was a place 
of which much had been heard in recent times but 
of which a great deal more would be heard in the 
years to come. 

* * * 

•What is there to create a great city at this point 
on the banks of the North Saskatchewan ? That 
there must be something even the casual observer 
must conclude, when he learns that a population of 
about 9000 was attained before a railway had brought 
it into direct connection with the outside world and 
that at the present time, a year after that railway 
connection was secured, there are at least 12,000 
people on this side of the river, with 3000 more on 
the south bank. When the tremendous disadvantages 
under which Edmonton has had to labor up till the 
present are considered, its growth appears as nothing 
short of marvellous. If under the conditions from 
which it has just been relieved, it made this 
progress, what may not be expected of it when three 
transcontinental lines, the G. T. P , the C. N. R. and 
the northwestern line of the C. P. R. centre here and 
send their branch lines out in a dozen different 
directions, as will be the case within a very short 
while, with the very strong possibility that a fourth, 




Midway at the Exhibition 

the Great Northern, will enter a little later. But not 
only will these three first roads afford the city traffic 
accomodation such as has been sadly lacking in the 
past but will establish here, two on one side of the 
river and the third on the other, their principal 
divisional points and shops between Winnipeg and 
the coast. Within five years the railway population 
alone in what is hoped, with the opening up of high 
level communication, will be by that time one munici¬ 
pality, should number well up into the thousands. 

While the thorough student of economic con¬ 
ditions when he desires to determine the prospects of 
an established centre conducts an independent investi¬ 
gation, the majority are more apt to be guided by 
the example of those who are known to have special 
facilities for obtaining information. The fact that 
a corporation like the C. P. R. undertakes the con¬ 
struction of a bridge that will cost about a million 
and a half dollars for the sake of securing the trade 
of Edmonton, will do more to convince the average 
man as to the city’s future commercial greatness than 
the most elaborate statistics regarding the natural 
resources of the country subservient to it. The 
actions of the various banking institutions have a 
similar effect. It was only fifteen years ago that the 
first chartered bank was established in Edmonton. 
At the time of writing twelve are doing business and 
there is a possibility that by the time this number 
goes to press two more will have opened up. A year 
ago there were six. These banks would not crowd 
into the city if the directors were not convinced that 
in a short time there would be plenty of business here 
for them all to conduct operations profitably. 

The country about Edmonton was recently 
described by a leading Scotchman who had visited it 
as the most remarkable that had ever come under his 
notice, in that it was what he designated as “double¬ 
decked.” In Scotland, the land that is rich in miner¬ 
als is useless for agricultural purposes but in this 
part of the west the very finest farming land is rich 
in coal and it may be other mineral deposits. The 
soil is marvellously fertile. In 1905 the average yield 
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of spring wheat throughout the Edmonton district 
was 24.57 bushels per acre and that of winter wheat 
25.89. The success of men like Mr. Thomas Daly of 
Clover Bar at various world’s fairs shows unquestion¬ 
ably that the finest oats the world over are grown in 
this vicinity. All kinds of vegetables are grown suc¬ 
cessfully and with government encouragement dairy¬ 
ing is taking a remarkable hold. Generally speaking, 
it is an ideal country for mixed farming. One of the 
difficulties that Albertan agriculture has had to con- 
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tend with in the past has been in regard to markets. 
The long haul to the Atlantic coast has stood in the 
way of a highly profitable export business. But a 
movement has been commenced within the past year 
which will change all this. A demand for our grain 
has arisen in the Orient and companies have been 
organized to supply it. China and 
Japan will take all the wheat and 
flour that we can send them and in 
respect to their trade the province 
is in a very much more favorable 
position than Manitoba is to that 
of Europe. With the construction 
of the G. T. P. through to Prince 
Rupert, Edmonton will be much 
closer to the Orient than any other 
inland city. 

That many tall chimneys will 
before long rear their ugh' but wel¬ 
come forms within our limits goes 
without saying. In and all around 
the city are to befound vast lignite 
coal supplies and such other 
varieties as are necessary can be found in the mount¬ 
ains directly to the westward. The geological sur¬ 
vey is making it plain that along the whole of this 
boundary of the province, the richest and most varied 
coal deposits exist. With other raw materials easily 
accessible to the north and west and an immense 


market right at our doors that eastern firms are now 
leaping over one another to secure, manufacturing on 
a large scale is bound to be an early development. 

Apart from manufacturing, mining is already 
showing marked progress. Shafts are being sunk 
within the city limits and immediately adjoining 
them and shipments are being made down the C. 
N. R. line as far as Winnipeg. Edmonton coal has 
already undergone a favorable test for railway pur¬ 
poses and it is not an improbability that it will be in 
use by all the different lines which will shortly centre 
here. There can be no better indication of the possi¬ 
bilities of this branch of industry than the fact that 
within the last few months no less prominent and 
farsighted a man than Alexander Macdonald, “the 
King of the Klondike,” the heaviest gold exporter 
from the Yukon, has become interested in Edmonton 
mining property and will spend a large part of his 
time here in looking after it. 

When it comes to enumerating the various 
sources of Edmonton’s economic strength, the task is 
no slight one, for it is doubtful if ever a city was so 
blessed by nature with so many things that make for 
prosperity. The fur-trade, on which it was for a 
century almost wholly dependent, is still of large 
proportions. Eight fur-buyers are doing business 
here and many hundreds of thousands dollars worth of 
fur are purchased by them. Edmonton is “town” to 
people living two thousand miles to the north. The 
richness of that vast country, now given over to fur¬ 
trading, will some day prove a most startling reve¬ 
lation. All of it is now and will continue to be tribu¬ 
tary to Edmonton. There are immense tracts of fine 


The Book-Makers' Paddock. 

agricultural land three and four hundred miles to the 
north, as well as timber and mineral wealth that'will 
cause the world to open its eyes in wonder. Its de¬ 
velopment only awaits the entrance of railways and 
these will not long be delayed. 

Three large sawmills are doing business on the 
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river bank, the timber being 
brought from limits up stream, and 
a fourth will be built next year. 

Among them several hundred hands 
are employed and with the growth 
of the city and country the pros¬ 
pects for a large development are 
excellent. 

And then there are our fisher¬ 
ies. When we reach this item in 
enumerating the sources of out 
confidence in the city’s growth, 
the visitor’s eyes have been fairly 
well opened and he doubtingly 
exclaims : “Fish, where do they 
come from ? ” They certainly 
exist and in large quantities in the 
various lakes about Edmonton and last winter Chicago 
and Detroit consumed many carloads of the catch. 

But this does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
survey of all the sources of wealth that must con¬ 
tribute to Edmonton’s upbuilding. Enough has been 
said to justify the high hopes which its citizens enter¬ 
tain. With so much natural riches close at hand and 
such facilities for its development available, it is 
apparent that it must become a great manufacturing 
and mercantile centre. An excellent start has already 
been made but great as the progress of recent years 
has been, it is necessarily small compared with what 
we may look for in the near future. 

* * * 

Its commercial and industrial preeminence is 
assured. But it has attractions quite apart from 
this. It possesses what competent judges have 
described as the finest site of any city in America. 
In beauty, Sir Gilbert Parker has observed, there is 
only one other to compare with it, that of the ancient 
capital of the Dominion. “A second Quebec” is in 
fact a phrase which has often been applied to it. 
And its citizens are likely to take full advantage of 
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The Grand Stand 

the magnificence of its situation. An experienced 
landscape architect has been employed to devise a 
scheme Tor its beautification. The drive along the 
high banks on each side of the Saskatchewan presents 
a succession of panoramic views, which never fail to 
elicit expressions of surprised admiration from the 
stranger and which never cease to delight those whose 
privilege it is to live amid these charming surround¬ 
ings. It is proposed to maintain a riverside drive¬ 
way in each direction from the city for several miles 
and to carry out a general plan of parks and park¬ 
ways which very few municipalities ever begin to 
think of till their population has grown into the 
hundreds of thousands, and the undertaking becomes 
accordingly a more expensive one. But Edmonton is 
conscious of what lies before her and it is to her 
credit that her policy in nearly everything is being 
framed with an eye to the future rather than to the 
present. 

A few weeks ago the contract was let for the 
paving with bitulithic and with carbolinium block of 
about two miles of her business streets. Jasper aven¬ 
ue, her main thoroughfare, was laid out with a width 
of a hundred feet. When this paving contract is 
completed, it will be one of the handsomest business 
streets in the Dominion. All the overhanging signs 
have been removed. All the telegraph and telephone 
poles will be taken down. Handsome iron trolley 
poles, surmounted with electric lights, will be placed 
in the middle of the street, with street car rails on 
each side. At the end of the pavement on Ninth 
street a wide boulevard will be constructed leading 
down to the site of the parliament buildings, con¬ 
struction on which will be commenced in the spring, 
and open up direct communication with the river 
parkway being designed. 

Many of the business buildings already erected 
are of a character which one looks for in a metropolis, 
not in a place which twenty years ago was a lonely 
trading post. The substantiality of the banking 
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houses demonstrates anew the confidence which the 
heads of these institutions have in the future of Ed¬ 
monton. The Imperial Bank, now in course of 
erection at a cost of $100,0(10, will be the finest struct¬ 
ure of its kind west of Winnipeg. 

Apart from the parliament buildings, which 
promise to be of rare beauty, many other public 
works will be undertaken within the next year or so. 
Tenders are being called for this month for the post- 
office, one block off Jasper, on McDougall street. A 
short distance further on, the court house will be 
placed, with a city hall likely to soon follow in 
between. At present only the Canadian Northern 
has a station in Edmonton. If the union station 
project is carried out and the C. N. R., the C. P. R. 
and the G. T. P. join hands, very extensive accommo¬ 
dation will be found necessary. With all these public 
undertakings afoot, in addition to the multitude of 
those for which individuals are responsible, with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific reaching our gates next sum¬ 
mer, with the Canadian Pacific spending a million 
and a half dollars on a high level bridge in order to 
secure entrance, it is not difficult to understand what 
a season of activity lies before us and how much out- 
of-date, with all the changes that are impending, the 
views of Edmonton which are presented in this 
special number will be two years hence. 

* * * 

To live in the midst of all this development, to 
see the work of nation-building carried on before our 
eyes with an energy and intelligence which would be 
hard to equal, to be associated with so many men 
who are laying the foundations of enterprises, which 
will play a large part in the future of this, the 
wealthiest and most attractive part of the whole 
Dominion, is an inestimable privilege. We are proud 
of our city and of the province, of which it is now 
the political and of which it will be, without the 
shadow of a doubt, the commercial capital. With a 
glorious climate, with unrivalled situation, with 
matchless resources, with wide-awake citizens, what 
can retard its progress ? The loyalty of its people 
is a city’s best asset and this Edmonton possesses in 
an unusual degree. Among old-timer and newcomer 
alike, it inspires a rare devotion. To our civic ship 
of state we may apply the lines of a great American : 

In spite of rock and tempest’s power 
In spite of false lights on the shore 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee 
Our hearts, our hopes, our joys, our tears 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee ! 
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Established 1817 
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Edmonton Building 


Capital all paid up - $14,400,000 

Reserve Fund - - $11,000,000 

Assets - - $166,000,000 

Head Office: Montreal 

Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., 
Honorary President. 

Hon. Sir George A. Drummond, K.C.M.G., President. 

E. S. Clouston, Vice President and General Manager. 


Branches and agencies at all principal points in Canada, 
also in London, England; New York, Chicago and Spokane, 
and Newfoundland. 

Traveller’s Circular Letters of Credit and Commercial 
Credits issued for use in all parts of the world. 

Collections made on favorable terms. 

Drafts sold available at all points in the United States, 
Europe and Canada, in Hong Kong and Yokohama. 

Interest allowed on deposits at current rates from date 
of deposit. 
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A Modern Version 

Of 

Maud Muller 



George Ade is keeping up his reputation as the 
distinctive American humorist of the day. One of 
the best of his contributions to the periodical press is 
that in which he moralizes on the story of Maud 
Muller, furnishing a shopworn specimen of sentimen¬ 
tal narrative done over, retrimmed and made into a 
1907 model.” 

A half century ago, Mr. Ade concludes, when 
married people got in wrong and found that they 
were up against it, their only relief was to sit around 
and gaze into the fire, and dream of what “Might 
have been.” 

They were simply Stung and that settled it. 

Nowadays when Folks find that they have 
miscued the matrimonial venture they turn their 
troubles over to a lawyer. 

In the revised version Maude goes into court 
and proves that her husband invariably wears a red 
necktie, thereby giving her many hours of acute 
suffering, and that she can no longer remain under 
the same roof. So the Court sets her free and enters 
an order that she shall not be permitted to marry 
again for two weeks. 

In the meantime, the Judge proves that his wife 
has been excessively cruel in that she does not always 
agree with him, and of course he gets his decree. 

Then the Judge and Maude get together and 
take the tall Hurdle hand in hand. 

In the antiquated romance when Mrs. E. D. N. 
Southworth was the Real Thing, the marriage of the 
two would be the Final Chapter. 

It will be recalled that the Hero, after four- 
flushing and backing up and walking sideways 
through 800 pages of long conversations and weather 
reports, finally came to Taw. 

He found her at the Conservatory or else at the 
rustic bench beneath the hawthorn tree with a distant 
view of the Manor House—the very spot on which 
• they first met, the morning after Sir Guy was found 
murdered in the library. 

Usually he would sneak from behind and lean 
over — then she, the startled little Cry — then he, 
“Agnes, I love you, I love you, I love you” — 
business of Clinching—quick curtain. 

Such was the Happy Wind-up. But it will no 
longer do 

It was once supposed that after the two went 
strolling back under the elms, holding hands, there 
was nothing more to be told. But the modern 
problem novel usually begins with the wedding 
march. 

The Judge, following the example of the average 
Central Character in the absorbing Story of Today, 
permits his lust for gold and power to lead him into 
the sinuous byways of financial crookedness. In 
other words he becomes the Director of an Industrial 
Corporation, and about the same time both of the 
great political parties begin building a gallows for 
him. 

Maude is tempted by the glitter of High Life. 


She learns to dally with Bridge Whist at ten dollars 
a throw. She gets in with the set that plays tag 
with the Ten Commandments and eats a light 
breakfast consisting of grape fruit and a couple of 
Martinis about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

In fact, Maude begins hitting the most elevated 
spots. 

There is no reason why she shouldn’t calm down 
and behave herself, but for some reason the plain 
$14 a week mortals who live in suburban flats' like 
to have their Fiction served with paprika dressing, 
and so the poor Society Leader has to govern herself 
accordingly. 

Maude gets to be an Awful Thing. 

She is a night owl and becomes well acquainted 
with nearly all of the club rowdies in the world 
except her own husband. 

At last, in order to keep up the Pace, she begins 
to flirt with the Dope. Whenever anything happens 
to worry her, she simply gets out her Light Artillery 
and gives herself a Shot that blows the ribbons out 
of her hair. Then in a few minutes she is picking 
grapes and watching the Northern Lights. 

Things go on from bad to worse until Maude, 
fooling with the Hypo one day gets an overdose and 
the Judge threatened with exposure, jumps off 
of Brooklyn Bridge. 

The moral of the whole complicated story of 
Maude and the Judge is that all self-respecting Souls 
should remain Poor and keep away from Drawing 
Rooms where the Best Families are wont to congre¬ 
gate 

It is a good thing for Maude Muller that she 
wandered into the field of Romantic Fiction at a time 
when all she had to do was to rake the hay. 


Chown 

Hardware Co. 


"YYTE are strangers in your 
midst, but, we have 
been handling Hardware and 
Stoves for a number of years. 

We have bought the Hardware 
stock of Mr J. Henderson. We in¬ 
tend enlarging the store and putting 
in a more complete line of goods; 
and for a short time we shall offer 
a number of lines of which we have 
an overstock at special prices, in 
order to make room for changes. 

We have just received an as¬ 
sorted car of Stoves & Ranges. 
We are agents for the Majestic 
Malleable Top Steel Range, 
the best of its class. 

We shall at all times endeavour to 
keep a well assorted stock and give 
the business our personal attention. 
Before buying kindly give us a call. 


CHOWN HARDWARE CO. 

Opposite Bank of Commerce. 
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Presence of Mind 
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Eugene Cowles saved two women bathers from 
drowning last summer in Lake Memphremagog. In 
making this rescue Mr. Cowles bruised his arm—it 
struck a rock as he dived in. Pointing to the scar 
the actor said : “When I got that bruise I felt like 
a young Chicagoan named Littledale, who played 
with me in amateur theatricals in my early youth. 
Littledale, in one of our shows, had to leap into a 
river in order to escape from a wild beast. The stage 
was so arranged that the river was invisible. Little¬ 
dale was to leap and disappear, striking a soft mattress 
in the wings, and at the same time a rock was to be 
dropt in a tub of water to create a splash. But, 
though the leap worked all right in rehearsal, on the 
night of the actual performance it went wrong. 
There was neither mattress nor tub there. When 
poor Littledale jumped he fell eight feet and landed 
on an oaken floor with a crash loud enough to wake 
the dead, and there was no splashing water to drown 
the crash, by Jove. The audience, expecting to hear 
a splash, and hearing instead the thunderous impact 


of Littledale’s bones on the oak, set up a titter. But 
the heroic Littledale, equal to the occasion, silenced 
them. ‘Heavens !’ he shouted from below, ‘the 
water’s frozen ?” 



The railway platform at Heidelberg was crowded 
with hurrying people of many nationalities, but the 
American traveller from Connecticut, who was trying 
to reach his family, felt that one man pushed against 
him with unnecessary roughness. 

“See here,” he said, turning on the offender, 
“you just stop jostling me that way.” 

He had hardly expected his words to be under¬ 
stood, but the young man who he had accosted drew 
himself up haughtily, and said in excellent English, 
tinged with a slight German accent : 

“I am at your service, sir, at any time and 
place.” 

“Well, now, that’s something like,” said the 
traveller, hooking his arm into the haughty young 
man’s. “You carry this bag of mine, and take me 
to a good hotel. You’re just the man I’ve been 
looking for and didn’t know how to find.” 



FLORAL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


FLOWERING PLANTS FERNS PALMS 

DECORATED BASKETS OF PLANTS 


The Newest 
and 

Latest Designs 
In the Most 
Artistic 
and 

Up-to-date Style 


HOLLY WREATHS ENGLISH MISTLETOE 

Holly Wreaths made from the highest grade and most expensive English 
holly, cut and imported expressly for us. 


RAMSAY’S GREENHOUSES 


CORNER VICTORIA AVENUE AND ELEVENTH STREET 
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George M. Manuel Co 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 

Buick, Ford and Russell 

... Automobiles ... 



Also Wholesale and Retail Dealers in High-class 

Carriages Harness Robes 


Deering Goods. 

Sawyer and Massey-Harris Threshers and Road Machines. 

We control the 

Celebrated Garden City Clipper Plows for Alberta. 

Manufactured by the David Bradley Manufacturing Co. of Bradley, III. 


Corner of Howard Avenue & Rice Street 

P.O. BOX 68 

WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Prince Rupert 



The 

Grand Trunk Pacific’s Port 



J. M. Collinson, a pioneer of the district where 
the G. T. P. terminus of Prince Rupert is to stand 
was in Victoria recently and gave some information 
regarding the site that will be read with interest. In 
his opinion it is the best that could have been chosen. 
It combines everything that goes to make a great 
commercial and residential city. In the first place, 
its harbor is the finest of the many sheltered bays 
that are to be found along the coast in that vicinity. 
It is capable of accommodating the biggest vessels 
without inconvenience. The country which has been 
surveyed for the townsite is comparatively level, and 
when cleared, buildings constructed, and railway 
depots, with trains arriving and departing each day, 
completed, should become the ideal city of the west, 
which the directors of the Grand Trunk Pacific have 
in their mind’s eye Moreover, the climate is first- 
class, rivalling that enjoyed in the favored portion of 
Vancouver island. 

“Up on the Portland canal,’’ Mr. Collinson 
remarked, “we have a cold winter. There was snow 
on the ground when I left. But not so at Prince 
Rupert. For some inexplicable reason the tempera¬ 
ture is more equable there. When we have cold 
weather with snow, at Prince Rupert there is rain. 
Taking it all the year round, the temperature experi¬ 
enced at the new townsite is ideal, especially when it 
is remembered how far north it is located. The 
summer there is really lovely. From May until Sep¬ 
tember, fine, warm, sunshiny weather prevails, with, 
of course, an occasional shower.” 

Mr. Collinson reports that there has been consid¬ 
erable preliminary work done at Prince Rupert this 
summer. The townsite had been thoroughly sur¬ 
veyed. A water supply had been located which 
would serve as large a population as the city was ever 
likely to boast of without difficulty. Several small 
buildings had been constructed also, but there had not 
been much progress in that line. While coming 
south, the steamer upon which he was a passenger 
had passed a vessel which it was understood had 
many thousands of feet of lumber for use in the 
building of a number of large structures. One of 
these is the new hotel. Apart from this work, and 
the building of a mill for the cutting and shipping of 
ties, Mr. Collinson does not think there will be much 
done during the winter months. The mill mentioned, 
he says, will be on a comparatively small scale, its 
use being apparently confined to the making of ties. 
These, doubtless, will be used in the construction of 
the roadbed of the railway from the coast, along the 
selected line, to connect with that being built from 
the east. 

Prince Rupert’s rival city—for every metropolis 
must have a commercial centre striving to keep pace 
with the pioneer—is Stewart City. It is located at 
the head of Portland canal, and, Mr. Collinson 


reports, the situation is splendid. Here also, the 
harbor facilities are unexcelled, the country in all 
directions is suitable for mining, agriculture and other 
pursuits, and everything considered, ihe townsite 
should develop almost as rapidly as that at the rail¬ 
way terminus. 

Questioned as to the character of the country in 
the immediate vicinity of Prince Rupert and Stewart 
city, Mr. Collinson stated that it was better adapted 
for mining than anything else. He asserted that the 
wealth of its mountains could not be overestimated. 
There was no doubt that when transportation was 
assured by rail and steamer, there would be mines 
opened up which would yield enormous dividends. 
But back of the coast range of mountains the con¬ 
ditions altered entirely. There was to be found mile 
upon mile of territory which he believed would make 
the finest agricultural land anywhere. The route of 
the railway would be through this district. Natur¬ 
ally it would not be long before large tracts would be 
taken up by settlers. The possibilities of the country 
from an agricultural standpoint could not be gauged 
by the most imaginative mind. 


It had been a strenuous afternoon for the devoted 
teacher, who took six of her pupils through the Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, but her charges had 
enjoyed every minute of the time. 

‘Where have you been, boys ?’ asked the father 
of two of the party that night, and the answer came 
with joyous promptness : 

‘We’ve been to a dead circus.’ 
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An Explanation 
Of the Chinook 

( % nrr^rx? ^ 

John R. Craig in his book “Ranching with 
Lords and Commons’ ’ explains the cause of the chi- 
nook, the wind which does so much to give Alberta 
its distinctive character. For twenty years he was 
connected with the Oxley Ranch Company. 

“After a clear and cold day, with the tempera¬ 
ture near zero, a westerly gale sprang up in the early 
evening, and the temperature quickly rose to 48 
degrees fahrenheit, remaining there over night; while 
a hundred miles west and beyond the front range of 
the Rockies, the temperature remained 40 below zero 
all the time. Such a warm wind is called a chinook 
in the west, and the question often arises, where does 
the Chinook come from ? In case no one else has 
given you an account of it, allow me to offer the 
following explanation from the standpoint of modern 
meteorology. 

“The chinook wind generally occurs when some 
area of low pressure or cyclonic storm centre, such 
as may be seen on our daily weather maps, lies to 
the east of the mountains and draws the air inwards 
from all sides. The air on the plains advances 


obliquely towards the cyclonic centre on the left- 
handed inward spiral course followed by such winds. 
The air along the bases of the mountains moves out 
to take the place of that which was over the plains. 

The air aloft at the height of the mountain crest 
and beyond descends to replace that which before 
stood at the base, and the descending current is a 
chinook. As long as the cyclonic centre remains in 
proper position this movement of wind will be main¬ 
tained. 

“The next question is, why should the chinook, 
as it descends from the mountain, be so warm ? 
Many of our people living along the eastern base of 
the mountains ask the same question, and some of 
them answer, it is warm because it comes from the 
Pacific ocean. For this reason, I presume, the name 
of Pacific Zephyr has been used for such winds in 
Colorado. This answer is wrong; for if the wind in 
question owed its warmth to having come from the 
Pacific ocean, it should be damp wind, while, as a 
matter of fact, it is remarkably dry. If it came 
directly from the Pacific, it would be damp, not only 
from having a good store of vapor, but also from 
having cooled somewhat as it advanced over the cold 
continental. When an oceanic wind cools it feels 
extremely damp, but the chinook is peculiarly dry. 

“The warmth and dryness of the chinook are 
both accounted for by applying the general principles 
of physics to the change, that the descending air 
must suffer as it settles from the mountain crests to 
the plain along the eastern base. As the air descends 
it is compressed by the weight of overlaying air; and 
as it is compressed it is mechanically warmed. Those 
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who have worked where air is compressed in cylin¬ 
ders, as in supplying mines, will certainly recall how 
warm the cylinders become. The air at the top of 
the mountain summits is so cold that it contains little 
vapor; as it warms by compression in descending its 
capacity for vapor quickly' increases; the vapor that 
was present at the summit no longer satisfies it; 
little vapor is gained during the rapid descent of the 
wind, and the air consequently reaches the base of 
the mountain not only warm but dry. 

“If the wind continues to blow for some days, as 
may happen, the supply for the upper flow over the 
mountain may be drawn from further and further 
and further to windward, and not only the upper 
strata of air, but also the lower air lying in the 
valleys and basins may flow toward and over the 
mountains. When an ascent of air is thus established 
on the windward slopes, clouds from there and rain 
soon begins; and then the. latent heat of the conden¬ 
sing vapor retards the cooling of the ascending air. 
As the current flows over the summit, the small 
amount of cloud that it carries is soon dissolved, and 
then the air is rapidly warmed by descent, as 
explained above. In this case it is not properly the 
warmth of the air on the windward slope of the 
mountains, but the latent heat of the vapor it 
contains, to which the heat of the chinook should be 
referred. In the example referred to, however, the 
very low temperature at Taggan, would indicate that 
the chinook was supplied chiefly from the upper 
strata of the atmosphere about the height of- the 
mountain summits, and the warm chinook would be 
supplied from the cold upper air.” 


Did as He Was Told 


An amusing instance of ‘literal mindedness’ was 
afforded not long ago by a bell-boy in a hotel in 
Washington. 

One of the guests, a congressman from the west, 
had hurried to the hotel clerk’s counter. He had 
just ten minutes in which to pay his bill, reach the 
railway station and board his train. 

When he hastily had transacted his business with 
the clerk and had turned to dash out of the door, it 
suddenly occurred to him that he had forgotten some¬ 
thing. ‘Here, boy !’ shouted he to a diminutive 
negro on the bench, ‘run to room No. 48 just as 
quick as you can, and see whether I have left a box 
on the bureau. But hur ry, a s I have only five min¬ 
utes.’ 

The boy rushed up the stairs. In two or three 
minutes he returned, out of breath. ‘Yes sah !’ he 
panted, ‘you left it sah !’ 




‘Now, boys,’ said the teacher, ‘how many 
months have 28 days ?’ 

‘All of them, promptly replied the scholar at 
the foot of the class. 
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officers that could possibly be furnished from the 
ranks of the Canadian militia, none could have been 
chosen better fitted to accomplish the task of getting 
them into shape than Lieut. Col. Macdonell. His 
experience as a soldier, his knowledge of drill and of 
all the minutiae of the interior economy of a regiment, 
his wonderful energy, his power of downright hard 
work, his tact and skill in getting the best work out 
of others, were all brought into play. He was ably 
seconded by Captain Mackie, an officer at once capa- 
ble and even tempered, and by Sergeant 
Instructor Jackson, who proved himself most efficient 
both as instructor and Sergeant Major. Quarter 
Master Sergeant Day, by his active oversight over 
the rations, contributed not a little to the comfort of 
the camp. 

The regiment was inspected by Major General 
Lord Aylmer, inspector general of the Canadian 
forces, and Colonel T. D. B. Evans, C. B., on the 
26th of June, just one week after the camp began. 
He found the lines of the several squadrons models 
of neatness. He was particularly impressed with the 
fine physique and appearance of the men. The 
various movements on the field were carried 
out with all the dash that was to be expected 
of mounted rifles, while the more formal 
“ceremonial” movements of the march past 
were performed with a degree of steadiness 
and precision that could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected of a corps but one week in training. 
But the force included a liberal sprinkling of 
South African veterans and some of the most 
spirited young men of Western Canada, and 
this fact, coupled with the hard work done, 
accounted to some extent for the fine showing 
made. 

The camp had its social side and a very 
pleasant feature it proved to be. A number 
of “ At Homes” were held, graced bv the 
1 ladies of Edmonton, and a dinner was given by 
the officers on the occasion of Lord Aylmer’s 
visit. The city council entertained Lord 
Aylmei and his staff and the officers of the C. 
M. R. at luncheon. 


The Canadian Mounted Rifles 

—By Iyieut-Colonel K. B. Edwards, K.C. 


The shrill notes of the last post awakened the 
echoes of the Saskatchewan valley on the evening of 
the 19th of June, 1906, and announced to the people 
of Edmonton that in this outpost of the empire a 
branch of the Canadian military had been established. 
Three squadrons of the newly organized Canadian 
Mounted Rifles had marched into camp in the valley 
opposite Fourteenth street, and had quickly proceeded 
to make themselves comfortable. They were “A” 
squadron, of Edmonton, under commaud of Major S. 
Paton, his officers being, Captain B. J. Saunders and 
Lieutenants W. A. Griesbach, N. F. Harbottle, 
G. W. Foster and R. Hardisty; “B” squadron 


The C.M.R. drilling 


Wilkins, B. C. D’Easum, A. T. Chambers 
and L. J- Whitaker. In temporary command 
of the regiment during the campwas Lieut. Li 
Col. A. C. Macdonell, D. S. O., with the fol- 
lowing staff : Adjutant, Captain E. F.Mackie, 

D. S. O.; Acting Quarter-Master, Captain B. 

J. Saunders; Medical Officer, Surgeon Lieu¬ 
tenant Hislop; Veterinary Lieutenant R. G. 

Berry; Chaplain, Rev. G. C. D’Easum. 

' The camp was very prettily situated and 
the long stretch of level ground, now occupied 
by the Golf Club, afforded an excellent drill 
ground. From the bank above a capital view 
of the whole scene could be had. 

The newly organized corps, with officers and 
men and horses brought together for the first time, 
with drill and duties all to be learned “from the 
ground up,” had much to accomplish in the short 
twelve days of the camp. Of all the commanding 
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Torses,) for the purpose 
of taking part in the 
formal opening of the 
exhibition by His Honor 
the lieutenant Governor 
Their appearance on the 
grounds lent color t o 
the opening and was 
much appreciated by the 
thousands of people 
present. The march 
past and other move¬ 
ments were performed 



The C.M.R. exercising on Jasper Avenue 


with creditable stead¬ 
iness and precision. 

From beginning to 
end of the camp the C. 
M. R. won golden opin¬ 
ions from all who saw 
them, and i t is safe to 
say that next year their 
camp will be one of 
the most interesting and 
attractive places in 
Edmonton. 


«! 

“ Mr. Dooley” 

li ° n ft 

“The Christmas Spitit” 

(F. P. Dunne “Mr Dooley” in*the American Magazine) ^ 
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Chris’mas comes but wanst a year, hn’ they ain’t 
anny other time like it. All th’ rest iv th’ year, fish 
days an’ feast days, holy days an’ unholy days, all th’ 
wurruld is in a clinch. A gran’ rasslin’ match is 
goin’ on in ivry corner iv th’ civylized wurruld. 
We’re all in a tangle, fightin’, quarrel’, robbin’, 
plundherin’ or murdherin’, accordin’ to our tastes. I 
thrust no man. No, I won’t go that far, I’ll say I 
pretind ivry man is honest, an’ I believe none iv thim 
ar-re. In that way I keep me frinds an’ save me 
money. Nobody thrusts me. Down th’ stairs, 
through th’ kitchen, an’ into th’ parlor we go, all 
over th’ house, strikin’ high or low, no holds barred, 
no blows foul. It’s what Hogan calls th’ straggle f’r 
existence, an’ it’ll always go on while there’s a dollar 
in the wurruld, a woman, or a ribbon to wear in our 
coats. We’ve f’rgotten ivrything else bat poundiu’ 
th’ man under us, kneein’ th’ man on top iv us, whin 
suddenly we hear a voice; “Gintlemenn, gintlemen, 
not before th’ childer.” An’ we get up an’ brush th’ 
dust off our clothes an’ shake hands, pretindiu’ it was 
all fun. Th’ kids have come in. 

That’s what Chris’mas is for, Hinnisay. But f’r 
that wan twinty-four hours, whin there’s a white flag 
up, an’ th’ worst inimy I have, or th’ worst frind, 
cud come within stone’s throw iv me without fear, 
we’d die iv exhaustion. 


‘Tittle Eddie was looking at the drop of water 
through the microscope. 

‘Now I know,’ he said,’ after seeing the microbes 
darting around in the water, ‘I know what sings 
when the kettle is boiling; it is these little bugs. 
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“Merry Christmas’’ had a different and it may 
be a deeper meaning in the old days in Edmonton 
than it has in the crowded present. 

The Christmas we of British race have been taught 
to know through succeeding generations, was one in 
which feasting, merry-making and family gatherings 
were the outward and visible signs of the spirit of 
peace on earth and good will toward man that domin¬ 
ates the yule-tide. 

The settlement of the valley of the Saskatchewan 
was too yonng in the eighties of last century to create 
extensive family connections that made Christmas 
re-unions of kinsfolk possible among those to whom 
such annual gatherings were traditional. 

The Hudson Bay Company and its officers had not 
yet lost the “exclusiveness” that marked the social 
attitude and business methods of a corporation that 
ruled the destinies of nearly half a continent for a 
century. 

The North-West Mounted Police like all military 
or quasi-military organizations was in a sense apart 
from the distinctively civilian life of the people. 

The kindliness, the cheerfulness and the hospi- 
pitality of the Edmonton of those days at the Christ¬ 
mas time were supplemented and appreciated by another 
feeling in the hearts of many whose lives were lived 
essentially apart from what they understood by the 
word “Home.” 

To few of the young men, widowers and those 
exiled from their families but would come not only a 
measure of the indescribable Christmas feeling that 
has come down through the ages of Christendom since 
first that baby cry of the Christ went forth in the 
manger at Bethlehem but a flood of brain and heart 
throbbing memory of the Christmas as of other days. 
It was in this that Christmas had a deeper 
meaning to the Edmontonian of twenty years ago, 
the exile of the past, than it has in the busy 
social life of the Edmonton of to-day. 

Aleck Taylor, hospitable Aleck Taylor, never 
thought, probably, as he sat at the head of his table 
years ago that the silence of his guest, the reckless 
young lawyer who was enjoying his first Christmas 
dinner in the far west was due to other things than 
the enjoyment of a good dinner and the bashfulness 
of youth. Mr. Taylor little knew that the sight of 
the blazing plum pudding, the prattling murmur of a 
child, soft voices of two kind-eyed gentlewomen, the 
hospitable urging of “just a little more, my boy,” 
were the influences that flushed the cheek, dimmed 


the eyes and almost choked, the silent guest as the 
Christmases of other days never to be re-lived were 
recalled by the Christmas spirit of the scene. 

There never was a Christmas sermon preached 
in Edmonton church more effective or appropriate 
or further reaching by priest, parson or minister, 
by Father Fauquier, Canon Newton or Mr. Mac- 
Queen than was preached by the kindly and gentle 
voice of host and hostess, by the turkey and plum- 
puddings of the Christmas dinners of hospitable 
Edmonton two decades ago. 

The Christmas spirit however in Edmonton for¬ 
tunately and sometimes unfortunately travelled be¬ 
yond the religious and home life from which so many 
of us lived apart and arrayed itself in buckskin or 
“Chapps” and became essentially western. 

Some of us may remember the dance that started 
on Christmas Eve and ran along from house to house 
in the Tower Settlement, the Big Lake and across 
the river night after night during the holiday week 
until the beginning of the New Year when it stopped, 
for half of us were delirious for want of sleep and 
all the dark-haired, dark-eyed girls were married or 
engaged. 

A story of one Christmas Eve and one Christmas 
Morning in the long ago may tell something of that 
other life that has gone never to return, an echo of 
the old frontier, characteristic of the medley of things 
social, of the point of view, of the recklessness and 
also of the reminiscent feeling of the Edmontonian 
of other days at the Christmas-tide. 

We had danced that night at Fort Saskatchewan, 
many from the Sturgeon River, some from Big Lake, 
more from Clover Bar, a crowd from Edmonton and 
every officer, non-commissioned officer and “buck” 
from the Police Barracks across the river that could 
get leave or step past the sentry, 

Phil Heiminck had surpassed himself in his 
preparations in the largest house in the settlement for 
the annual Police Ball and everything from a waxed 
floor, rattling music, tasteful evergreen decorations 
and a bountiful supper were as only Mr. Heiminck 
could arrange. 

It was the “wild and wooly west” softened by 
the spirit of comradeship and gentle souled women 
and the memory of the Christmas Eve of other days. 

Those were the times when the kindly wife of 
the commandant would dance with a “buck,” when 
the young Scotchman of family from Clover Bar lost 
in a tangle of broad Scotch and school-boy French 
would speak to a coquettish, dark-eyed partner in 
the shadow of halls, alcoves or stairways with silent 
but eloquent lips or in the whirl of the dance with 
communicative waist encircling arm. What of it all ? 
What if small hands were pressed tighter and waists 
were yielded more generously than in the conven¬ 
tional present ? Eyes looked into eyes as honestly 
then as they do in the finger-tipped present and over 
all the magic spirit of the Christmas-tide hovered. 

“Ma mere say not right to let les garcons kiss 
me’ ’ whispered relentlessly a pair of red lips beneath 
the branches of a spruce standing decoratively in the 
shadows of Phil Heiminck’s hall that night. And 
the bright face grew rosy red as she listened to a 
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young man’s lawyer-like pleading about Yule-tide 
customs and mistletoe on spruce-trees. “But it is 
Noel, de time of Christmas” and the bright eyes 
beamed mischievously and kindly and the red lips 
came nearer. 

And it was with the joyousness of the dance still 
throbbing in our veins and the music of the violin 
yet in our ears that a few of the more reckless walked 
in the moon-lit night a mile up the road to poor old 
Jim Reid’s bachelor home stead. 

Will any of the wayward spirits of that night 
ever forget the poker game in the lonely home of the 
quaint little Irishman, and the potency of the brew 
of Hudson Bay rum ? Will Jack Smith, Andy 
Coghlan, Steward Wilkins, Chamberlain, “Shay” we 
called him, and the rest of us ever forget the interrup¬ 
tion of the last jack-pot as the long northern night 
was drawing to a close and one of us had gone to the 
stable to fodder the horses ? Will any of us ever 
forget how the Christmas spirit was brought back 
to us that morning as we sat at the end of the long 
night with bent brows, haggard cheeks and blood¬ 
shot eyes forgetting much in the greed of gain and 
the potency of alcohol. 

“I open for five dollars” said some one making 
his “discard.” 

“I’ll stay, I’ll stay, I’ll stay, I’ll stay” went 
around ..he little kitchen table, when soft and sweet 
came the sound of a baritone voice in the quietness 
of the night singing a song that all of us had known 
in other lands and amid other scenes. Up from the 
stable through the clear air came the old Christmas 
hymn : 

“Hark the Herald angels sing 

“Glory to the new-born King 

“Peace on earth and mercy mild 

“Christ and sinner reconciled.” 

Close about the open door we crowded as the 
great white world about us was lit up by the glory of 
the rising sun and the flickering of the Northern 
Rights and listened to the Christmas hymn our race 

will never forget-and that game of poker in Jim 

Reid’s shack at Fort Saskatchewan was never fin¬ 
ished. 

A few hours afterwards I stood in the leanto 
where John Brown made his home in Edmonton. 

“Ye’d like a horn. Well, ’tis Christmas,” said 
the oftentimes misunderstood but kindly Scot. And 
as we stood, glass in hand, facing each other in the 
cramped quarters and dark shadows of the little room 
I know there passed in lightning review in the 
minds and hearts of elderly Scot and young Can¬ 
adian, as “Merry Christmas” was announced and 
the loud bark of the Gordon setter mingled with the 
clinking of the glasses, the merry Christmases of 

other days and other lands-for of such was the 

Edmonton Christmas of twenty years ago. 



A certain Southern raihvay was in a wretehed 
condition, and the trains were consequently run at a 
phenomenally low rate of speed. When the conductor 
was punching his ticket Artemus Ward, who was one 
of the passengers, remarked : 

“Does this railway company allow passengers to 
give it advice, if they do so in a respectful manner ? ” 

The conductor replied in gruff tones that he 
guessed so. 

“Well,” Artemus went on, ‘,it occurred to me 
that it would be well to detach the cowcatcher from 
the front of the engine and hitch it to the rear of the 
train; for, you see, we are not liable to overtake a 
cow, but what’s to prevent a cow from strolling into 
this car and biting a passenger ? ’ ’ 


The speeches and letters of Senator Clark of 
Montana are models of good English, but on one 
occasion his fastidiousness in expression worked un¬ 
expected results. He had laid out a handsome lawn 
in front of his house; and, to prevent the town people 
from walking on the grass, he built a board walk 
over it, and put up the following sign : 

‘Take the board walk.’ 

This sign instantly caught the public eye, and 
the next morning the sign and board walk had both 
vanished; and in place of the former was a rudely 
lettered placard bearing this inscription : 

‘We have.’ 
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The Change From Old to New 
In Western Canada 





Whether it be the Hudson’s Bay employee or 
native of Edmonton, the old border trader of Macleod, 
who can tell of Forts “Whoop-up” and “Slide-out,” 
the settler of the remote valleys of British Columbia 
with the swarthy “klootchman,” or the Victoria 
gentleman who has made his competence in the 
Indian trade—all look askance at the Canadians on 
their first appearance, but soon learn to respect and 
regard the men of true worth, who have the historic 
spirit or a kindred love for the old times. 

Eongfellow, in the typical characters of his Hia¬ 
watha, could not omit “Iagoo, the great traveller, 
the great boaster.” The frontier seems to develop 
the imagination and to create the romancer, whom 
commonplace people call the “frontier liar.” 

Whether it is the height of the mountains or 
their enormous mass that leads men to tell “big 
stories,” we cannot say, but certainly the faculty 
grows on the mountains. What can be said of the 
“inventor” seen by the writer, who told of the rapid¬ 
ity with which the Chinook wind took off the snow. 
He was driving down the pass at full speed with his 
swiftest runners, but the Chinook was so close behind 
him that while the front “bobs” were on the snow 
the hinder were continuously on the bare ground 
from which the snow was being licked up. Here is 
his fish story : 

“I was one day on one of the small lakes high 
up in the Rockies. It was winter, and the ice was 
clear as crystal on the lake. I rode my best broncho, 
and had my gun along loaded for bear. 

“From one of my moccasins the red bordering 
had become loose and hung down, nearly touching 
the ice, dangling as I rode. I chanced to look down, 
and saw a great fish following me and making dashes 
at the red string which it saw under the ice. I 
stopped, took my closest aim, fired, and sure enough 
broke through the ice and killed the fish. I dis¬ 
mounted/caught the monster and pulled him out, 
and that fish weighed seventy pounds.” 

This announcement was too great to believe, and 
his auditors refused to accept the story. But the 
mountain Iagoo could not be beaten. He remarked, 
“Well, possibly it did not weigh seventy pounds, but 
I assure you it had swallowed several large fish which 
with itself made up the seventy pounds.” The 
curtain fell. 

The writer’s experiences in British Columbia and 
Alberta go back for twenty years and frequent visits 
made have shown a marvellous change in our two 
provinces of the far west. Ralph Connor, in his 
“Black Rock,” “Sky Pilot,” and “The Prospector,” 
has represented the impact between the old times and 
the new Canadian forces which are remodelling and 
now forming the far west. 

In the first contact it seems as though the new 
civilization were getting the worst of the battle. The 
evil morals of the logging shanty, the roughness, 
profanity, and drunkenness of the miner’s camp, the 
gambler, the whiskey trader, the harlot, and the 


stopping place keeper, represent the monstrosities of 
this impact. But the recuperative forces of society 
assert themselves—the better elements combine, the 
sky pilot, or minister, comes in with his message, and 
the schoolmaster to train the young. The “Gomor¬ 
rah’ ’ of two decades ago has been largely transformed 
into the law-abiding city or town of to-day. 

Towns like Kamloops, Revelstoke, Nelson and 
Grand Forks are to.day reputable and pleasant places 
in which to live. Not that all the evil forces are 
gone, or have been subjugated, but the change to an 
observing visitor is remarkable. 

Southern Alberta is transformed; Macleod has 
lost its picturesque terrorism, Lethbridge has law and 
order, while Calgary is no longer the playground of 
drunken cowboys, but is a beautiful and rising city 
with all the main institutions of modern culture and 
refinement No more is Edmonton the rendezvous 
of the trader only, but it is to-day the beautiful city 
of Saskatchewan heights. Everywhere the undesir¬ 
able elements are in the process of being submerged 
by the pressing and curative agencies of Canadian 
civilization. 

Victoria—the Queen City of the Pacific—with its 
genial climate and old associations; Vancouver, the 
marvellous daughter of Canadian occupation, with its 
population of upwards of 70,000, its splendid build¬ 
ings and metropolitan air; and Edmonton, the young¬ 
est of Canadian cities, destined to be a great trade 
centre, standing up like Arthur’s Camelot—all these 
are to be great cities of the future; all are feeling the 
magnetic touch of the finger of Canadian civilization. 
—Dr. George Bryce in “Canada’s Two Mountain 
Provinces.” 
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Vindix Special, guaranteed for 10 years. 
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Edmonton, when I first saw it, was a small village 
2 of possibly some two hundred and fifty people, perhaps 
' not so many, consisting mainly of a few log and frame 
buildings, clustering round the junction of Jasper and 
i Fraser Avenues. The finest building, the pride of 
the whole community, was the brick residence of Mr. 
John Cameron, now used as a barracks by the R. N. 
W. M. Police. A mile or so west, between the old 
H. B. Co.’s fort and the Roman Catholic mission, an¬ 
other little group of buildings loomed up. The H.B. 
post had been established ever since 1795. It had 
been at first called the Beaver Hills House, the name 
by which the Crees know it still. Afterwards the 
name was changed to that of the London suburb, ren¬ 
dered so famous by the adventures of the immortal 
John Gilpin. Another one time well known fort in 
this district, now long since abandoned, the Rocky 
Mountain House, had also a second name, Aston 
House, called after another well known suburb of 
London on the Uxbridge Road. 

For nearly a century the Edmonton House re¬ 
mained the seat of a chief factor and the centre of the 
Indian trade over the whole of what is now known as 
Alberta. All over the grassy slopes and through the 
dense bush surrounding the fort used to be dotted the 
smoke-browned tepees of the two great rival confede¬ 
racies which then lorded it over the land, the Crees 
and the Blackfeet. They came to trade ; frequently 
they remained to try the chances of war, sometimes 
with long drawn skirmishes flickering and bickering 
the livelong summer day through the woods and gul¬ 
lies around the lead-bespattered stockade, sometimes 
with cunning ambuscade and cold-blooded massacre, 
as one side or the other got the “dead immortal cinch” 
on its hereditary foes. There is a tradition of a dusky 
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. The Hudson's Bay Stores ... 

Christmas Display. 


We take this opportunity of announcing that all our departments are now complete with the 
newest and most up-to-date stock of novelties and suitable gifts for Christmas. 

Before maning your Christmas purchases, we cordially invite your inspection of the many 
choice goods now being displayed. 


Dainty Gifts for Ladies 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, Lace-Edged Handkerchiefs, Fur 
Lined Kid Gloves, Fur Lined Mocha Mitts, Fur Stoles, Fur 
Collars, Fur Muffs, Fur Coats, Lace Ties, Lace Collars, Fancy 
Pin Cushions, Fancy Glove Cases, Fancy Work Boxes, Needle 
Cases, Perfumes, Etc. 


Useful Gifts for Men 


A choice assortment of Neckwear, Fur Lined Mitts, Fur 
Gauntlets, Fur Collars, Silk Neck Scarfs, Collars and Cuffs, Tie 
Pins, Cuff Links, Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobaccos, French Briar 
Pipes, Indian Moccasins, Smoking Jackets, Dressing Gowns, 
Etc., Etc. 


Visit our Grocery Department —Everything you will require for Christmas. Fruits, Nuts, 
Chocolates, Biscuits, Raisins, Currants, Candied Peel, Jams, Etc., at lowest possible prices. 
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Blackfoot belle, who, separated from her friends and 
hotly pursued by the enemy, urged the cay use straight 
down the cut bank in front of the fort and swam him 
across the river and so made good her escape amid a 
shower of bullets. In 1870, it is only 36 years ago, a 
typical massacre took place on the top of the hill on 
the south side of the river opposite the fort, which has 
been related by an eye-witness, Mr. Harrison Young. 
There was a Blackfoot trading party at the post con¬ 
sisting of some eight men, seven women and a baby. 
Camped around the fort were about one hundred and 
fifty Crees and Stonies, who decided to seize so good a 
chance of avenging the death of a Cree chief, who had 
been treacherous^ murdered by the Blackfeet a short 
time before. The company did all they could to save 
the Blackfeet, even praying the Crees to let them go 
in peace, and hiring halfbreeds from St. Albert to 
escort them away in safety. But in vain. The Crees 
lined the dense woods on each side of the old trail up 
the hill and at the summit four men and three women, 
one carrying a baby, were shot down. Papunkase, a 
well known Cree chief, who gave his name to the old 
Indian reserve across the river, stunned the baby with 
a war clnb, and his sister, equally well known to Ed¬ 
monton old-timers under the designation of Bob 
Sleigh, picked the poor little thing up, tossed it in the 
air and as it came down caught it on the point of her 
knife. 

The remainder of the Blackfeet escaped into the 
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Steel Shafting, Boiler Tuber and Wood Split 
Pullies carried in stock 
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City and Suburban Property 


If you are looking for a property suitable for a residence, business 
or a money making investment, call and get our list and .reliable 
information. 


"Wild Lands 


We have over 80,000 acres wild lands for sale in the Vermilion 
Valley at prices ranging from $8 to $15 per acre. 


Improved Farms 

Some choice improved farms adjoining the city of Bdmonton,in the 
Horse Hills, Clover Bar, Agricola, Morinville and Stony Plain 
districts. 
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Tegier-Morris Co. Realty and Financial Brokers. 


60 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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The factor’s frock coat and boating cloak-were of the 
best broadcloth and his hat, in the old days, of the 
most expensive beaver. When he was starting on a 
trip he was carried from the fort to his seat in the 
boat. When the party reached camp he was lifted out 
of the boat to a tent carefully pitched for him apart 
from the common herd on the shore. Salutes were 
fired as he left and when he returned to the fort. It 
was a position which called up the strongest points of 
character whether for good or evil, and these wardens 
of the marches of commerce, these old Prudens and 
Sinclairs and Rowlands and Christies and Mac’s of 
every clan in Caledonia were no ordinary men. 

The first intruders on their ancient solitary reign 
were the missionaries. It is now nearly sixty years 
ago since Father Racombe planted the cross on the 
banks of the Sturgeon river and built a little humble 
log church, and ruling there over a small settlement of 
French halfbreeds, prudently and with all his power, 
for their own good and the glory of the church, made 
that place the central point for his long missionary 
journeys among the Crees of the Saskatchewan and 
the Blackfeet of the Southern plains. 

Behind the missionaries came the miners. There 
was gold in the Saskatchewan, gold on the bars of the 
river, gold in the ledges of gravel in its banks. The 


Blackfoot Squaw and Papoose 


bush, where the Crees were scared to follow them, and 
finally made good their way to their own camp. A 
big Blackfoot war party started for Edmonton and 
arrived across the river just hefore sunset. They 
came pretty near capturing Mr. David McDougall and 
his winter’s trade of furs from Pigeon Rake, but he 
escaped by crossing the river in a skiff amid a shower 
of bullets. The H.B. Co.’s trader from the same 
place was left behind and all his furs and goods looted. 
The Crees, scared to death, fled inside the fort, which 
was hurriedly put in a posture of defence. But be¬ 
yond potting at the stockade from across the river, 
the Blackfeet did not venture on any aggressive opera¬ 
tions and departed before morning, no doubt very well 
satisfied with the spoil of the unlucky trader. 

Still in spite of the disturbed and warlike charac¬ 
ter of the surroundings, the fort was always first and 
foremost a place of business, and the trade done was 
extensive and profitable exceedingly. The pair of 
great log warehouses in the Athabasca yard were 
packed to the roof with robes and fur, and a long suc¬ 
cession of chief factors ruled with undisputed sway 
over the little company of Scotch Highlanders, Orkney - 
men and halfbreeds, who were at once his garrison, his 
workmen, his boatmen and his subjects. In the midst 
of this remote wilderness, unpeopled except by wan¬ 
dering savages, these aristocratic representatives of 
the great trading company kept up a state and dignity 
the more impressive because of its rude surroundings. 


Sarcee Indian Chief 
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company did not care how much of it there was. 
They had all the El Dorado they wanted in the fur 
trade, and the very last people they desired to see on 
the Saskatchewan were the prospectors. Prospectors 
were too independent and inquisitive. They had no 
proper respect for chief factors. But they came. 

It was in the early sixties when the secret first 
leaked out, and soon men in the placer camps of Koo¬ 
tenay and Montana began to see visions and dream 
dreams of big pay gravel on the bars of the great river 
with the queer name, somewhere away in the far off, 
unknown North. So they came from Montana in the 
South, from Kootenay in the West, from Peace River 
in the North, without guide or map or trail, for there 
were none, across hundreds of miles of pathless moun¬ 
tain, across the Blackfoot-haunted foothills they came 
and struck it fairly rich, an ounce a day sometimes, 
nothing wonderful but still good enough while it 
lasted. 

After the miners came the Mounted Police, A 
troop, under Col. Jarvis, who arrived in the fall of ’74 
after a long and hard trip from Roche Percee, at which 
point the troop had left the main body of the Police 
marching into the country under Col. French, a little 
forlorn band of some fifty men, half starving, ragged, 
dismounted, holding their staggering horses up on 
their feet but still quite cheerful. And in such fashion 
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All Indian Beauty 


the Mounted Police brought the law up to the Saskat¬ 
chewan . 

Then the Dominion Government surveyed the line 
for the new great national highway through the Ed¬ 
monton district, and the report brought the first wave 
of immigration, settlers from Ontario and Scotland 
and Quebec, spreading their homesteads along down 
the river and the pleasant valley of the Sturgeon. It 
was a long time before the railway came, but this first 
wave of settlement demonstrated clearly the great 
possibilities of farming in the country and incidentally 
started to build up the town of Edmonton as distinct 
from the H.B. trading post of Fort Edmonton. 

A queer, little, isolated, easy going community it 
was, straggling about through the thick woods along 
the bank of the river for a mile or more, between the 
two tiny business centres at either end. Threading 
one’s way by devious trails in the bush one came 
across a store, a saloon, a church or a dwelling house 
among the trees as the case might be. At first com¬ 
munication with the outside world was altogether by 
the great north route by Fort Carlton and Fort Ellice 
to Winnipeg. Eatterly. when the rival town of Cal¬ 
gary sprang up on the C.P.R., that place became our 
port of entry and base of supplies. There was money 
made though, and if there was no luxury and not 
much amusement, there was plenty and comfort and a 


democratic feeling of good fellowship and camaraderie 
pervading the entire community, which made the little 
town a pleasant enough place to live in. 

The Hudson Bay chief factor was still a man of 
recognized influence, dispensing the traditional open- 
handed hospitality of the chiefs of the great company 
at the “Big House’’ above the fort. The fort itself 
still teemed with life and business. The bell swinging 
in its little belfry in the Athabasca yard still sum¬ 
moned the employes to work and rest and rations. 
The old life, that had been going on for well-nigh a 
century behind the whitewashed bastions and stock¬ 
ade, was still in full swing. 

Then came the rebellion of ’85, when the half- 
breeds and Indians of the Saskatchewan played their 
last stake for mastery, not recognizing the fact that 
the game was already lost and that by the construction 
of the great railway the white man had stacked the 
cards against them. For a while there was a period 
of terror and panic-stricken rumor and dismay, as day 
by dajr the evil tidings came in of the fiasco at Duck 
Lake, the destruction of Carlton, the retreat on Prince 
Albert, the terrible massacre at Frog Lake. Settlers 
came pouring in out of the country for protection, 
arms were few and the only garrison of the whole 
district from Edmonton to Pitt was a detachment of 
Mounted Police at Fort Saskatchewan. But nothing 
really happened in this part of the Saskatchewan val¬ 
ley except the looting of a few abandoned trading 
stores and farm houses, and gradually confidence was 
restored. General Strange came in at the head of a 
column formed in Calgary, and as far as Edmonton 
was concerned the trouble was over. 

With the advent of the C. & E. railway in ’91 
and incorporation in ’92 the modern life of the town 
may be said to commence, though progress at first was 
slow, immigration sluggish, and prices below a living 
figure for lack of an outside market. Then came the 
discovery of Kootenay, the stampede to the Klon- 
dyke, a market was opened, prices went up, harvests 
were good and a tide of immigration commenced which 
has gone on swelling higher and higher from year to 
year ever since. And so, through opposition and dis¬ 
appointment and danger, through flush times and hard 
times, through evil report and good report, Edmonton 
has held her own and increased and multiplied at long 
last exceedingly. 

The other evening I was strolling past the time¬ 
worn remains of the company’s old fort. Not half of 
it is left standing, and silence and desolation reign su¬ 
preme over the once busy and stirring outpost of trade 
and civilization. In front of the door of his excellency 
the chief factor’s old-time official sanctum a solitary 
half breed woman sat unconcernedly sewing with her 
two little children playing on the ground at her feet. 
Other sign of life around the precincts of the old fort 
there was none. What an indescribably forlorn and 
pathetic aspect of abandonment and neglect. Icha- 
bod, Ichabod, surely the glory has departed. 

But then I lifted my eyes to the hills beyond, 
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THE STORE THAT SEEES FOR LOWEST PRICES. 


A Gathering Together of Beautiful and Appropriate Xmas Gifts 

Will best describe our stock of new and dainty Xmas Goods gathered from the 
four corners of the earth for the people of Edmonton to view and approve of. 
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Kid Gloves : — 

Always popular for Xmas, we 
show a guaranteed glove in all the 
latest shades, greys, tans, browns, 
navy. red. green, black and white 
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^ Handkerchiefs for l.adies and Gentlemen 
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0 Linen Handkerchiefs .— 

^ In a dainty assortment, real Irish linen 
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Fur Ruffs :— 

In great variety, also Collars, Stoles, etc., 
1 all the fashionable Furs at Xmas prices. 


Fancy Linen Goods :— -I- 

H House Slippersj Fur Muffs 

W A big variety of Fancy Iyinen Doylies, We carry a specially nice line * 

Fancy Table Covers, Etc., Etc. of “ D ? 1 f e ” *^ et Slippers, very And Gaunt 

L_| J appropriate for Xmas. | 


And Gauntlets, very nice for Xmas gifts. 


These are only a few of the lines we are showing, we have scores more to show you when you call. 
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A Stock Corral on one of our Ranches. 
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Edmonton C 
Lands. 


FARMS—Improved and Uniij 
proved. All Kinds. EaJ 
terms and right prices. 


W. D. 

Jones & Sons 

Box 314 Edmonton, Alberffj 
Opp. C.N.R. Station N 


Insurance 


Killen & Gilbert 

Roal Estate Brokers. 


Valuators and Agents. Colonial h 
vestment Co. Winnipeg, Man. 
Edmonton, Alta., Canad 


J. H. Finn 
W. A. Leonard 
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crowned with a long line of buildings, business houses, pretty villas, colleges, 
schools, I thought of the busy main street, only quite recently a mere trail 
in the bush. I saw the little children playing in the trim gardens, on the 
very ground where not so long ago the red man had pitched his squalid tepee 
in the wilderness, I heard the business-like whistle of the locomotive, where 
but yesterday the only sound that broke the funeral silence was the meaning¬ 
less droning of the Indian drum. Surely “the old order changeth, giving 
place to new,” but it seemed to me that here God is visibly and before our 
very eyes fulfilling some mighty purpose, which in the fulness of time He will 
surely work out in this last new land of promise of our adoption, of our 
hope and of our love. 


All kinds of dray work done prompt 
ly and by careful drivers. Baggag“> 
transferred to any part of the cit a 
Baggage teams meet all trains or 
hour before departure. CC 

Office, McDougall St. North hi 

EDMONTON and STRATHCONMt 


Adjoins the western boundary of the City of 
Edmonton and is bound to be the choice resi¬ 
dential quarter. The electric street railway, to 
be constructed immediately, brings this beautiful 
property to within a few minutes' walk of the 
business centre. Buy now and make money. 


Prices from $125.00 per Lot 

Balance 1 and 2 years. Interest 5 per cent. 

Maps on Application 


Terms 1-3 Cash 
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Probably one of the most remarkable Indian 

stories of the day has for its concomitants a zealous 

priest, a devoted band of redskins and an entire tribe 

bending all its energies to the mastery of the mystery 

__pf shorthand as a means of intercommunication. In 

jatNorthern British Columbia along the banks of the 

Thompson and Fraser Riveis dwell several scattered 

tribes of Indians. To them some time ago came 

Father Le Jeune, a Brittany priest. He found his 

efforts to christianize the tribe hampered by the 

1 ’ignorance of the Indians, who could not read the 

narBibles he gave them and could not understand the 

“'hymn books lent them when they attended the ser- 

; ’Vice. So the priest sat down and thought until he 
x 82 f 

found a solution of the problem. The solution took 
the remarkable form of a determination to teach the 
, c Indians shorthand, as the quickest way of enabling 
K them to understand how to read and write,' the 
D. phonetic characters based on the sound of words ren- 
— dering it unnecessarj' to teach them spelling and 
syntax. Selecting the Duployan system, with which 
^jhe was familiar, the priest set. to work. He took first 
c % few of the most intelligent men of the tribe and with 
considerable difficulty made of them passable short- 
h hand scholars. Then he sent these individuals among 
mother tribesmen to impart to them the knowledge 
—they had acquired. 

^ As these taught others new teachers were con¬ 
tinually becoming available until in time the know¬ 
ledge of the word sign language became general 
^throughout the colony. In the long evenings, when 
Jjjthere was no farming to be done, the boys and girls 
Wand young men and young women of the tribes applied 
^themselves with the utmost assiduity to the task of 
^mastering the mysteries of the shorthand system until 
Atoday there is scarcely an Indian in that district who 
Rcannot read and write the Duployan hymn book that 
Jjthe priest has had printed in the word sign language. 
jjAt church, to which the Indians come in such num- 
ybers that the building is rarely able to hold them all, 
ija stranger would be quite unable to understand the 
•services that the red men and women follow with the 
•ease of an Englishman following the regular church 
JJservice in his own place of worship, for all the books 
4iare printed in shorthand. 

R The news of the colony is disseminated by means 
"of a shorthand newspaper, called the ‘'Kamloops 
J"^fawa,” Kamloops from the name of a river in the 
^vicinity, Wawa, from the Indian word that means 
J^talk. The shorthand paper circulates all through the 
•colony, and is the only printed matter that the Indians 
ivare able to read. 

The modest Brittany priest was satisfied to take 
Aas his reward for his remarkable work the devotion of 
Rhis Indian parishioners, but the news of his great 
^success travelled far, and at last was carried to the 


Vatican, where it greatly impressed the Pope. Orders 
were given for the minting of a thousand medals, and 
these have been sent to Father Ee Jeune, with in¬ 
structions to present a medal to each of the Indians 
making unusual progress in the mastery of the word 
sign language. 



“I was going,” says Charles Lamb, “from my 
house at Enfield to the India House one morning, 
when I met Coleridge on his way to pay me a visit. 
He was brimful of some new idea, and—in spite of 
telling him that time was precious—he drew me with¬ 
in the door of an unoccupied garden by the roadside, 
and there, sheltered from observation by a hedge of 
evergreens, he took me by the button of my coat, and, 
closing-his eyes, commenced an eloquent discourse, 
waving his right hand gently as the musical words 
flowed in an unbroken stream from his lips. I listen¬ 
ed entranced ; but the striking of a church clock re¬ 
called me to a sense of duty. I saw that it was no 
use to attempt to break away, so, taking advantage of 
his absorption in his subject, and with my penknife 
quietly severing the button from my coat, I decamped. 
An hour afterwards, in passing the same garden on 
my way home, I heard Coleridge’s voice, and, on 
looking in, there he was, with closed eyes, the button 
in his fingers, and the right hand gracefully waving 
just as when I left him. He had never missed me !” 
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The Reason Why 


You hear so much about the 

FAMOUS CANADA 

Steel Range 

Is the fact that they are as 
near perfection as good 
material and honest work¬ 
manship can make . . , . 
They have ventilated 
ovens, non-buckable 
covers,, perfect broiling 
arrangement, oven door 
hinges that last, and 
twenty-one distinct feat¬ 
ures that make them good. 
They are sold with a 

Written Guarantee 

to give positive satisfaction 
or your money refunded. 

Lundy & 
McLeod 

JASPER AVENUE 

Opposite Empire Block 


Miss Pitt to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. 


My dear Mr. Lidbetter,—We are all so sorry you 
have been called away, a strong guiding hand being 
never more needed. You will remember that it was 
arranged that I should have sole charge of the memor¬ 
ial window to Colonel Soper—we settled it just outside 
the Post Office on the morning that poor Blades was 
kicked by the Doctor’s pony. Well, Miss Lockie now 
says that Colonel Soper’s window belongs to her, and 
she makes it impossible for me to do anything. I 
must implore you to write to her putting it right, or 
the decorations will be ruined. Mr. Starling is kind, 
but quite useless. 

Yours sincerely, 

Virginia Pitt. 


One of 

“Life’s Little Difficulties” 


in. 


Dear Starling,—I am sorry to appear to be run¬ 
ning away at this busy season, but a sudden call to 
London on business leaves me no alternative. I shall 
be back on Christmas Eve for certain, perhaps before. 
You must keep an eye on the decorations, and see that 
none of our helpers get out of hand. I have serious 
doubts as to Miss Green. 


hair and the discord it would make with the crimson 
decorations. Maggie and Popsy and I have been 
working like slaves, and have put up a beautiful and 
effectual screen of evergreen which completely oblite¬ 
rates the key-board and organist. I think you will be 
delighted. Mr. Starling approves most cordially. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary Clibborn. 


Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter to his curate, the Rev. 
Arthur Starling. 


Yours, L. L- 


^ ^ 'fc 


't' 'K 'fc 


IV. 


Miss Lockie to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. 

Mrs. Clibborn to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. My dear Mr. Lidbetter,—I am sorry to have to 

Dear Rector,—I think we have got over the diffi- trouble you in your enforced rest, but the interests of 
;ulty which we were talking of—Mr. Lulham’s red the church must not be neglected, and you ought to 
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His Honor lieutenant Governor Bulyea and Military Escort 


know that Miss Pitt not only insists that the decora¬ 
tion of Colonel Soper’s window was entrusted to her, 
but prevents me carrying it out. If you recollect, it 
was during tea at Mrs Millstone’s that it was arranged 
that I should be responsible for this window. A tele¬ 
gram to Miss Pitt would put the matter right at once. 
Dear Mr. Starling is always so nice, but he does so 
lack firmness. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mabel Lockie 

^ 

v. 

Mrs. St. John to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. 

Dear Rector,—I wish you would let Miss Green 
have a line about the decoration of the pulpit. It is 
no use any of us saying anything to her since she 
went to the Slade School and acquired artistic notions, 
but a word from you would work wonders. What we 
all feel is that the pulpit should be bright and gay, 
with some cheerful texts on it, a suitable setting for 
you and your helpful Christmas sermon, but Miss 
Green’s idea is to drape it entirely in black muslin and 
purple, like a lying in state. One can do wonders 
with a little cotton wool and a few yards of Turkey 
twill, but she will not understand this. How with all 
her nouveau art ideas she got permission to decorate 
the pulpit at all I cannot think, but there it is, and the 
sooner she is stopped the better. Poor Mr. Starling 
drops all the hints he can, but she disregards them all. 

Yours sincerely, 

Charlotte St. John. 


VI. 

Miss Olive Green to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. 

Dear Mr, Lidbetter,—I am sure you will like 
pulpit. I am giving it the most careful thought, 
there is every promise of a scheme of austere 
grave and solemn and yet just touched with a note 
happier fulfilment. For the most part jmu will fi 
the decorations quite conventional—holly and e\ 
greens the old terrible cotton-wool snow on < 
background. But I am certain that you will 
ience a thrill of satisfied surprise when your 
alight upon the simple gravity of the pulpit's 
and its flowing sensuous lines. It is so kind of you 
give me this opportunity to realize some of my 
self. Poor Mr. Starling, who is entirely Victorian 
his views of art, has been talking to me about ga 
colors, but my work is done for you and those who 
understand. 

Yours sincerely, 

Olive Green. 


VII. 

Mrs. Millstone to the Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter. 

Dear Rector,—Just a line to tell you of a delight 
ful device I have hit upon for the decorations. Cotton 
wool, of course, makes excellent snow, and rice i 
sometimes used, on gum, to suggest winter too. Bu 
I have discovered that the most perfect illusion of 
white rime can be obtained by wetting the leaves an 
then sprinkling flour on them. I am going to get al 
the others to let me finish off everything like that 01 
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Capitol Flour 


We would like to call the attention to all users of Flour 
who want a good article and one that they can always 
rely on, to our Capitol Brand. 


Second to None on 
The Market. 


Manufactured only from selected wheat by thoroughly 
competent men and up-to-date machinery.. . . 


Don’t Fail to Try It 

.You Will Want no Other. 
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Christmas Eve (like varnishing-day at the Academy, 
my husband says), when it will be all fresh for Sun¬ 
day. Mr. Starling, who is proving himself such a 
dear, is delighted with the scheme. I hope you are 
well in that dreadful foggy city. 


but as Hobbs says you are the founting head. Awai(j a 


ing a reply I am 


Your humble servant, 

Martha Hobbs. 


Yours sincerely, 

Ada Milestone. 


IX. 


bt 

hi 

hi 

cl 
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Mrs. Vansittart to the Rev. Lawrence Ridbetter. 


* 


VIII. 


Mrs. Hobbs, charwoman, to the Rev. Rawrence 
Ridbetter. 


Honored Sir,—I am writing to you because Hobbs 
and me dispare of getting any justice from the so 
called ladies who have been turning the holy church 
of St. Michael and all Angels into a Covent Garden 
market. To sweep up holly and other green stuff I 
don’t mind, because I have heard you say year after 
year that we should all do our best at Christmas to 
help each other. I always hold that charity and 
kindness are more than rubys, but when it comes to 
flour I say no. If you would believe it Mrs. Millstone 
is first watering the holly and the lorrel to make it 
wet, and then sprinkling flour on it to look like hore 
frost, and the mess is something dreadful, all over the 
cushions and carpet. To sweep up ordinary dust I 
don’t mind, more particularly as it is my paid work 
and bounden duty; but unless it is made worth my 
while Hobbs says I must say no. We draw the line 
at sweeping up dough. Mr. Starling is very kind, 


Dear Rector,—If I am late with the north wit s 
dows you must understand that it is not my fault, bt ] 
Pedder’s. He has suddenly and most mysteriousl l 
adopted an attitude of hostility to his employers (quit ' 
in the way one has heard of gardeners doing), and nc 1 
thing will induce him to cut me any evergreens, whicj 
he says he cannot spare. The result is that pot 
Horace and Mr. Starling have to go out with lantenffi 


after Pedder has left the garden, and cut what the. 


b: 


can and convey it to the church by stealth. I thiri^, 
we shall manage fairly well, but thought you ha'U 
better know in case the result is not equal to yo T 
anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Grace Vansittart. 


X. 


Mr. Rulham, 


organist, to the 
better. 


Rev. Rawrence 


g 

h 

Rictl 

1 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad to have a line from yol 
authorizing me to insist upon the removal of a largl 
screen of evergreens which Mrs. Clibborn and he. 



A. YORK & SON 


Edmonton Real Estate Co. 


Office: Heiminck Block, next Hudson’s Bay Land Department. 


EDMONTON, Alta. 


We secure for you at lowest prices Business Sites, Residential Lots, Houses, 
Farms, Coal Lands, Timber Claims and Script. 




CORRESPONDENCE AND CALLS SOLICITED 
P.O. Box 414. Bankers: Imperial Bank of Canada. Phone 299 


Houses Built on Choice Lots. Investments Made 

Sole Agents for the Norwood and other Estates 
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a 'daughters have erected by the organ. There seems to 
be an idea that the organ is unsightly, although we 
have had no complaints hitherto, and the effect of this 
barrier will be to interfere very seriously with the 
choral part of the service. Mr. Starling sympathizes 
with me, but has not taken any steps. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

Walter Rulham. 

dt 1 

[ 3l S * * * * 

sl I XI. 

lit ;■ 

no The Rev. Rawrence Ridbetter to Mrs. Ridbetter. 
i c 9| 

My dearest Harriet,—I am having, as I expected, 
i arj awful time with the decorations, and I send you a 
v batch of letters and leave the situation to you. Miss 
I |Pitt had better keep the Soper window. Give the 
ia Rockie girl one of the autograph copies of my Narrow 
{ Path, and tell her how sorry I am that there has been 
J a misunderstanding. Mrs. Hobbs must have an extra 
half-a-crown, and the flouring must be discreetly dis¬ 
couraged—on the ground of waste of food material. 
Assure Rulham that there shall be no barrier, and 
then tell Mrs. Clibborn that the organist has been 
given a pledge that nothing should intervene between 
his music and the congregation. I am dining with 
icthe Rawsons to-night, and we go afterwards to the 
Tempest , I think. 

Your devoted R. 


CEnjTj-irinj TLnj^ rmj-ijanj-mTLn jTJiJ ^riJTrij-iru-ij^ 


& S. H. Smith John R. Hamilton 

jr President Vice-President 


H. J. Helliwell 3 
Sec’y-Treas. tJ 


§ The Western 

1 Realty Co. Ltd. 

1 Real Estate, 

I Insurance 

5 and 

Financial Agents 

[ Agents — 

The Canadian Loan & Security Co. Ltd. 


51 Money to Loan on Farm Lands 2 


Phone 490 


P.O. Box 169 


281 JASPER AVENUE 
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Compensation 


[^There’s goin’ to be a Christmas tree next door ! 

A Jess an’me know; 

'We saw them buyin’ candles to the store— 

A An’t must be so, 

t' 

Ma says the Joneses folks is awful proud 
a An’ so you see 

7 Their little girl an’ boy don’t play around 
,7 With Jess an’ me. 

When Jess and me made snow mans in the street 
They bawled, you bet, 

Because their ma said, no, they couldn’t play, 
l\ Fear they’d get wet 

<■ 

1: An’ oh, that day when all the street was ice 
/ An’ we’d begin 

An’ slide fer half a mile, their ma she said, 

N _ They must stay in. 

) I 

7 A 11 ’ when the sleigh went scootin’ past their door 
5 With Jess an’ me 

They blubbered till they froze the window-pane, 

5 An’ couldn’t see 

But now they’re goin’ to have a really show— 

A Christmas tree, 

^An’ there ain’t been no invitation come 
7 For Jess an’ me ! 

?Ma says that if she felt so bad because 
y She couldn’t go. 

‘She’d go and soak her head befor she’d let 
Them upstarts know ! 



The Finest Stock of Woollens in the 


Capital to Select from. 


(g. M. ilartitt 

iRmlumt Sailor 


Direct Importer of Fine Woollens. 


Best Quality Artistic Workmanship 
Correct Styles Perfect Fit 

Ladies’ Tailor=Made Costumes. 
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A Song of the Plains. 

-By H. H. Bash ford 



His Christmas Folks. 

—By Frank I v . Stanton 



No harp have I for the singing, nor fingers fashioned 
for skill, 

Nor ever shall words express it, the song that is 
in my heart, 

A saga, swept from the distance, horizons beyond the 
hill, 

Singing of life and endurance, and bidding me 
bear my part. 

For this is Song, as I sing it, the song that I love the 
best, 

The steady tramp in the furrow, the grind of the 
gleaming steel, 

An anthem sung to the noonday, a chant of the open 
West, 

Echoing deep, in my spirit, to gladden and help 
and heal. 

And this is Fife, as I read it, and Fife, in its fairest 
form, 

To breathe the wind on the ranges, the scent of 
the upturned sod, 

To strive, and strive, arid be thankful, to weather the 
shine and storm, 

Pencilling, over the prairies, the destiny planned 
by God. 

And no reward do I ask for, save only to work and 
wait, 

To praise the God of my fathers, to labor beneath 
His sky, 

To dwell alone in His greatness, to strike and to 
follow straight, 

Silent, and strong, and contented—the limitless 
plains and I. 


I likes my fren’s in springtime w’en we plows i 
furrow long, 

Eli de mockin’ bird is primpin’ in de peach tree 1 
a song, 

En de larks is des a-skimmin' er de co!nfiel’s eas’ t 
wes’, 

But I likin’ en I lovin’ er my Chris’mus folks de bes 

I knows w’en Chris’mus cornin’,—tain’t de fros’ dat 
on de shed, 

De crisp road ter de cabin, or de holly-berries red, 

Or de singin’ er de fiddle, w’en de white san’s 0 
de flo’, 

En de niggers in de cabin des a-flingin’ heel en toe. 

En heah come ole Br’er Rufus!—he been a-hoein’ co’ 

Sence w’en dey say de stars felled—’fo’ de bes’ er 1 
wuz bo’n! 

He take his dram, en thanky, he th’ow his stick awai 

En “Fook out! I a-comin’, en Fawd bless Chris’mt 
Day! ” 

Oh, dey ain’t no time dat’s like it! Come in heal 
one en all, 

En take de white folks Chris’mus des up en dow 
de hall! 

De jimmyjohn is ready, en de ol’-time fiddle’s des 

A-sayin’ en a-singin’: “Ain’t yo’ Chris'mus foil 
de bes’ ? ’ ’ 


R. Bruce Inglis & Co. 

Jasper Avenue Opposite Presbyterian Church 

__ 

We carry a full line of 

Fancy Groceries, Fruit 
and Confectionery . . . 

Also Hams and Bacon 

Try ourBoiled hams and Cooked Meats for quick luncheon 


Phone 518 


W. Morritt 

High Class Tailoring. 

$5.00 Pants our Specialty. 
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Alberta’s 
Firstf Legislature 





could be described as passably good speakers. But 
they were men whose opinions on the various 
questions with which they had to deal were based 
upon sound judgment and long experience of the 
conditions of life in this part of the west. All of 
them had made a success of their private affairs and 
most of them had had public training in narrower 
fields. A few had belonged to the old assembly of 
the Northwest Territories at Regina. The premier 
and the minister of agriculture had had seats at 
Regina; the attorney-general and the minister of 
public works had not. 

In most popular assemblies professional men, 
especially lawyers, are apt to preponderate. This is 
not the case in Alberta. Among the members were 
six lawyers and one doctor, four farmers, the rest 
being engaged in mercantile life, no less than ten 
being connected with the lumber industry, so that 
several questions having to do with it received expert 
consideration. 

>K * * 


The most striking event of what has been a veri- 
ble annus mirabilis for Edmonton was undoubtedly 
e assembly within her borders of the first legislature 
Alberta, one of the most important acts of which 
as the establishment of the city as the permanent 
at of government for the province. The history of 
e whole Dominion has shown no more remarkable 
r ent of its kind than the formal opening of the 
ouse in March last. In order to accommodate the 
rge number who wished to witness what it was 
cognized would go down as historic proceedings, 
e legislature assembled for the day in the Thistle 
ink, a vast auditorium, into which what was esti- 
ated at about five thousand people were crowded, 
he later sessions were held in the assembly room of 
acKay avenue school, both the ceremonial and the 
ore matter-of-fact features of the House’s work 
;ing followed with keen interest. The representa- 
ves of the people and the citizens of the capital 
aternized frequently during the two months that 
le former remained in the city, a reception being 
ndered to them and to the visitors from the other 
iwns and cities during the week of the opening and 
1 elaborate banquet being held just previous to 
•orogation. There could be no doubt of Edmonton’s 
jpreciation of the honor which had been done it in 
3 being selected as the political centre of what every 
lbertan feels assured is the fairest of the sisterhood 
confederated provinces. 

Those upon whom our first legislative responsi- 
lities devolved could hardly be described as a 
illiant body of men. There were no great orators 
nong them. In fact there were but a few who 



THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 

The representative of the King’s authority in the 
province, Hon. George Hedley Vicars Bulyea, did not 
come to Alberta altogether as a stranger. For more 
than two years before his selection for this post of 
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great honor he had been a member of the Haultain 
territorial administration and a most assiduous minister 
of public works. His duties as lieutenant-governor 
he has discharged with tact and dignity. But it 
must not be imagined from this statement that His 
Honor is accustomed to putting on a tremendous 
amount of what in the expressive vernacular of the 
day is called “side.” A stranger coming up from 
the east early last winter before the official residence 
was ready for occupation expressed surprise at seeing 
Mr. Bulyea sitting about the corridor of the Alberta 
Hotel talking to his friends the same as the ordinary 
guest. He had, he declared, never seen so thoroughly 
democratic a lieutenant governor and this character¬ 
istic was very much to his liking. As a speaker His 
Honor has greatly developed since assuming his 
duties. Some of his replies to the addresses presented 
to him during the tour of the members of the legis¬ 
lature in Southern Alberta last summer reached a 
high level. As host and hostess at Government 
House, he and his good wife have made many warm 



MRS. G. H. V. BULYEA 

friends for themselves. Their hospitality has been of 
the hearty though unostentatious character, which 
the majoriry o f people most appreciate. The 
Lieutenant Governor is a New Brunswicker, having 
been born at Gagetown but 47 years ago, so that in 
his case the post has not been, as it has been so often 
elsewhere, a resting - place for old and worn - out 
politicians. He should still have many years of 
usefulness before him to devote to the upbuilding of 
Western Canada and in particular to that of the 
province, which all hope he will make his permanent 
place of abode. 

* * * 

THE PREMIER 

Hon A. C. Rutherford, the first minister, is an 
Ontario man. When last winter he returned to his 
old home in Kemptville, where he began the practice 
of law, a most enthusiastic welcome was given him 
by his former fellow-townsmen, who had watched 
with keenest interest his career in the west, which 
had resulted in his rapid advancement to the highest 
representative post in the gift of the new province. 
Mr. Rutherford became a citizen of Strathcona in 
1895 and soon became a prominent figure in its affairs. 
In 1902 he was elected to the Territorial Assembly, 



A. C. Rutherford 

holding the post of deputy-speaker. With the forqjp 
ation of the province of Alberta in prospect, tl 
liberals in convention selected Mr. Rutherford as thr 
leader and when the lieutenant governor was installs* 
in his post, he entrusted to him the formation ofat 
cabinet. Mr. Rutherford is no ornamental premiethi 
His warmest admirers cannot say that he possess Mi 
an} 7 great oratorical powers. But he is a shrevCa 
observer aud a keen student of public questions ai:W 
has that prime requisite of a thoroughly successful! 
politician, “a glad hand.” He is a “mixer,” a ter in 
which, as someone pointed out a short while ago °f 
speaking of President Roosevelt, can be truthful ca 
applied to few who possess the more solid qualhe 
fications of a successful statesman. th 
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THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The position which Hon C. W. Cross holds 
'illustrates anew the fact that this is essentially a 
young man’s country. He is still in the early thirties 
l^and with the position of influence that he has attained 
fat his age should yet travel far in the public life of 
( the Dominion. He was born in November 1872, at 
Madoc, north of Belleville, and proceeded to Upper 
^Canada College and the University of Toronto. 

,While a good student, he was not what in academic 
[circles is called a “plug.” He took a keen interest 
r in athletics and for several years was known as one 
of the best lacrosse players in the province. He was 
[captain of 1 he varsity team while during the summer 
[he played for the Toronto Club. The spirit of 
the oft quoted remark of the Duke of Well¬ 
ington’s that Waterloo was won on the play¬ 
grounds at Eton may be applied to a wide 
variety of circumstances. Certain it is that devotion 
to athletics prepares a man for the successful discharge 
of more serious functions, and that if it is not abused, 
as it too often is under modern conditions, it results 
in the development of level-headed qualities which 
stand him in good stead later in life. In Britain it is 
quite an ordinary thing for a great athlete to rise to 
a high place in public life. Sir Edward Grey, the 
present foreign minister, was in his day the amateur 
tennis champion of the country; Hon. Alfred Lyttle- 
ton, the late colonial secretary, was in the front rank 
of cricketers; Sir Richard Webster, now Lord Alver- 
stone, was the fastest sprinter of his time; and numor- 
ous other cases might be cited. But in Canada they 
are few and far between. Let us hope that Mr. Cross 
will be the first of a long line of Canadian statesmen- 
athletes. It is safe to venture that if he is it will 
mean more progressiveuess and broad-mindedness in 
the administration of our affairs. 


The attorney-general, after graduating fron Os- 
goode in 1898, did not take long to make up his mind 
where he should launch forth on the practice of his 
profession. He struck out for Edmonton, and his 
friends in the east wondered why, while he was about 
it, he did not go on to the North Pole. They thought 
he had buried himself, and it was with some surprise 
that seven short years later they read in the newspapers 
that the man with whom they had been silently sym¬ 
pathizing had become a minister of the Crown and 
one of the most influential of Western Canada’s public 
men. The young lawyer, on hanging up his shingle, 
did not take long to impress with his ability the peo¬ 
ple of what was then an out-of-the-way settlement 
with a train running within two or three miles of it 
three times a week. In law and politics he 
soon came to the front, and when Mr. Rutherford 
came to form his cabinet there was no doubt as to his 
inclusion. At the general election that followed he 
was returned by a sweeping majority, and has more 
than justified the confidence of both his leader and his 
constituents. During last winter’s session a vast 
amount of constructive work devolved upon him, and 
it is safe to say that no new province ever had its 
legislative foundations better laid. At the same time 
he has proved a most ardent and successful champion 
of Edmonton’s interests. To mention only one of the 
many services that he has rendered, it was due almost 
wholly to his efforts that Edmonton became the per¬ 
manent capital of the province. In every public 
movement outside of his own particular sphere he 
takes the keenest interest. 



THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

The ideal condition in politics is where the office 
seeks the man. No one can deny that this prevailed 
in the case of Hon. W. H. Cushing, minister of public 
works. When the government of the province was 
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established, a representative for Calgary in the cabinet 
was deemed a necessity. If possible, he should also be 
the member of the house for that city. But it was a 
difficult matter to bring about this combination. Cal¬ 
gary was a strongly Conservative city, and the leader 
of the opposition had been its member in the old Ter¬ 
ritorial assembly and was the Conservative nominee 
for the new legislature. A man of exceptional 
strength, both as a minister and as a candidate, was 
required and the services of Mr. Cushing were re¬ 
quested. He had had no experience of politics outside 
of those of the municipality, of which he had been 
mayor. He was an old-time resident, coming west in 
1883, had had a most successful business career and in 
the course of it had won to an unusual degree the es¬ 
teem and confidence of those with whom he had to 
deal. He accepted the call, with the result that he 
was returned by a narrow majority, after one of the 
most hotly contested elections that the west has ever 
known. In the cabinet and in the house he has more 
than made good. In the administration of his depart¬ 
ment, involving the expenditure, as it does, of large 
sums of money, he has known neither fear nor favor. 
He has simply applied to the affairs of the public the 
same sound business principles that he worked out so 
successfully in connection with his private enterprises. 
Partizan malice and bitterness are altogether foreign 
to him, and the leader of the Conservative opposition 
-a short time ago paid a most exceptional tribute to 
him. In his expenditure of public money in High 
River, Mr. Robertson declared, Mr. Cushing had con¬ 
sulted his wishes frequently and treated his constitu¬ 
ency, though it was in opposition to the government, 
with theutmost fairness. It is in such administrative 
methods that the hope for good government lies. In 
manner the minister is abrupt yet a man of the utmost 
kindness of heart, as hundreds who have had intimate 
relations with him can testify. No one can imagine 
his practising the arts which we ordinarily associate 
with the politician. He would never go out of his 
way to curry favor. With those who do not know or 
understand his worth, this fact might be expected to 
stand in the way of his political success. But to the 
majority, Mr. Cushing’s attitude comesas a refreshing 
change. 

* * * 

THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Finlay came to Medicine Hat in the same 
year as Mr. Cushing came to Calgary. Each has 
been a prominent factor in his city’s development and 
each has engaged successfully in the lumber business. 
Mr. Finlay has also been extensively interested in 
ranching and with the part of his duties which has to 
do with that field of activity he has been perfectly 
familiar from the first. In order to acquaint himself 
more fully with the needs of Alberta farming in its 
larger aspects he has had few idle hours since assum¬ 
ing office. From no fair in any part of the province 
or no agricultural gathering of any consequence has 
he been absent and he may fairly claim to be as 
thoroughly conversant now with the requirements of 
those whose welfare he is trying to advance as it was 
possible for anyone to be in the time that he has had 
to devote to the work. He is a north of Ireland man 
and no one could be prouder of the land of his birth. 
To hear him sing “The dear little shamrock,” and 
his powers as a vocalist are of no mean order, should 
carry conviction that this is the case. His apprentice- 
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ship'in public life has been a fairly long one. He vq a 
mayor of Medicine Hat in 1890 and 1891 duriQ| 
which years the municipal operation of the natur . 
gas wells, which lies at the basis of the city’s prese at 
prosperity, was decided upon. In 1892 he was electf^ e 
to the Territorial Assembly, holding his seat till til 
dissolution of that body. 
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MR. SPEAKER. d< 

c 

The House made a fortunate choice of a presidir 1 
officer. Mr. Speaker Fisher’s duties were not vei° 
onerous, no heated debates arising such as from tir.h 
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to time have turned legislative assemblies into bear¬ 
gardens. But what he had to do he carried through in 
dignified, business-like fashion. The Speaker should 
always be a man personally popular with the mem¬ 
bers, a requisite that Mr. Fisher completely fulfilled. 
He came west in 1898 from London, Ontario, and has 
made a thorough success of mercantile life at Coch¬ 
rane, between Calgary aud Banff. He was elected in 
1903 to the Northwest assembly, and in the campaign 
of 1905 his defeat of the popular and able Dr. Brett of 
Banff for the Alberta legislature was no small feather 
in his cap. At the time that this article is being pre¬ 
pared, he is a bachelor, a disadvantage which, how¬ 
ever, is to be happily removed very shortly. 

* * * 

THE DEPUTY SPEAKER. 

During the long sessions in committee, much 
work devolved upon Mr. J. R. Boyle, Mr. Fisher's 
deputy. Mr. Boyle is a prominent Edmonton lawyer, 
who won out in a remarkable fight in Sturgeon con¬ 
stituency in the general elections. For some months 
past Mr. Boyle has had very important duties to per¬ 
form as the secretary of the grain commission, which 
has been meeting at various points throughout Cana- 
' >'da. When elected to the legislature, he was an influ- 
| 'sntial member of the Edmonton city council, resigning 
at the opening of the session. He is a thorough stu¬ 
dent of public problems. 

11 : \ 

* * * 

the leader of the opposition. 

For some time after the general election it looked 
as if the opposition would consist of a solitary member, 
Mr. Hiebert, of Didsbury, the representative of 
Rosebud constituency and great curiosity was aroused 
is to the course that he was likely to pursue. For- 
unately a month or so after the vote, a recount sent 
A J. Robertson, of Nanton, to his aid as the member 
: or High River. The newspapers were not furnished 
with the report of the caucus at which Mr. Robertson 
,vas elected leader nor even informed what his majority 
was, but when the House assembled he took the first 
seat to the speakers left. Mr. Robertson is a graduate 
n arts of McGill University and in theology of the 
iVesleyan Theological College. Fifteen years he 
pent in the Methodist ministry across the border. 
3is style of speaking strongly bears the evidence of 
lis ministerial career. In 1892 he settled at Nanton, 
inducting a general store. He is now president and 
nanager of the Nanton Dumber and Grain Co. 
.Vhen he became a candidate for the Legislature, the 
dea probably never entered his head that he would, 
jj,f elected, be ever other than a private member. But 
,7 C iO the discharge of the duties thrust upon him by 
:inhance he gave the best of his energy and ability. 



Mr A. J. Robertson 


* * * 

THE RANK AND FILE. 

Among the rank and file of the members are many 
who are worthy of an extended sketch but space for¬ 
bids. From the far north come Mr. W. F. Bredin of 
Athabasca and Mr. T. A. Brick, of Peace River, both 
men of a lifetime of fascinating experience in that 
great stretch of territory, the development of which 
promises to be the outstanding fact in the history of 
the next two decades. From the furthest point south 
comes Mr. John A. Woolf, of Cardston, one of the 
brightest of the many bright men whom Mormonism 
hrs given to Alberta. Representing the districts be¬ 
tween Calgary and Edmonton are Mr. Telford, the 
founder of Leduc and still its leading citizen ; Mr. 
Roseuroll, to whose enterprise the development of 
Wetaskiwin and its district is largely due and who 
has profited correspondingly by that progress; Dr. 
McLeod, of Ponoka, who has little to say in the House 
but who does not suffer in the estimation of his col¬ 
leagues on account that fact ; Mr. John T. Moore, of 



W. F. Bredin 
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Simpson, of Innisfail, another silent man, who can 
west as far back as 
Territorial House 


Mr. Hiebert, of Rosebud, afor 
mentioned, whose geniality makes friends for himse 
wherever he goes and who must have a tremendoi 


A. Brick 

Red Deer, who has much to say and who is regarded 
by many as one of the finest orators that Canada has 
ever known ; Mr. W. T. Puffer, of Lacombe, the 


R. T. Telford 


hold'in his constituency, judging by the unique resii 
at the general election. From the country sou 
of Calgary there is Malcolm Mackenzie, a succe; 
fui lawyer and ardent politician from Ma 
leod,and Mr. Simmons of Lethbridge, both cabin 
possibilities. It was a question whether Mr. Simmo 
or Mr. Stuart, the member for Gleichen, who recent, 
retired to accept a judgeship, was the best speaker 1 


J. Woolfe 

most typical westerner in the House, a man with a 
a large fund of common sense, drawn from many 
years of experience in this part of the country ; Mr. 


W. T. Puffer 


the House. A neighbor of theirs is Mr. J. P. Marceli 
of Pincher Creek, the oldest and possibly the mi 
popular man in the legislature. To the west of I 
monton is Mr. J. A. McPherson of Stony Plain, one 
the most scientific and successful farmers in the wh( 
of Western Canada; and representing St. Albert J 
H. W. McKenney, an old-timer and a man of stro 


R. W. McLeod 
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C. Hiebert 

personality. Another long-time resideut, though still 
i young man, is Mr. F, Walker of Fort Saskatchewan, 
vho represents Victoria. One of the pleasant events 


Frank Walker 

its representative la#t session Mr. Matthew Macaulay, 
who has since accepted the wardenship of the Alberta 
penitentiary. His successor is Mr. J. B. Holden, of 


C. A. Stuart 

Vegreville, who will be the youngest of the members, 
being still in the twenties, and who promises to have 
a long and a useful political career. 


J. P. Marcellus 

if the session was the elaborate banquet held in his 
lonor at the Fort, all of his fellow-members being 
present. The country down the C.N.R. line had as 


H. W. McKenny 


John A. McPherson 
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THE STORE THAT SELLS FOR LOWEST PRICES. 


A Gathering Together of Beautiful and Appropriate Xmas Gifts 

Will best describe our stock of new and dainty Xmas Goods gathered from the 
four corners of the earth for the people of Edmonton to view and approve of. 


o j 

ffflANDKLRCIEFf 

y We are showing a very nice range of Silk 
Handkerchiefs for kadies and Gentlemen 


Kid Gloves :— 

Always popular for Xmas, we 
show a guaranteed glove in all the 
latest shades, greys, tans, browns, 
navy, red, green, black and white 

.$1.25 & $1.50 


FURS FOR XMAS. 




25c. to $1 00 Each 


q Linen Handkerchiefs .— 

^ In a dainty assortment, real Irish linen 
goods. 30c to $1 50 each 




Fur Ruffs:— 

In great variety, also Collars, Stoles, etc., 
all the fashionable Furs at Xmas prices. 


Fancy Linen Goods 

A big variety of Fancy L,inen Doylies, 
Fancy Table Covers, Etc., Etc. 


House Slippers 

We carry a specially nice line 
of “ Dolge ” Feet Slippers, very 
appropriate for Xmas. 


Fur Muffs 

And Gauntlets, very nice for Xmas gifts. 


These are only a few of the lines we are showing, we have scores more to show you when you call. 

W. JOHNSTONE WALKER & CO. 267 Jasper Ave., East 


W. JOHNSTONE WALKER & CO. 



An entomologist, who has shown the toad to be 
one of the farmer’s best friends, said recently, “The 
toad has been misunderstood in the past, as much 
misunderstood as a certain friend of mine who was 
taking a walking tour. 

“One night he put up at a small country hotel. 
The next morning at breakfast, the landlord said to 
him : 

“ ‘Did you enjoy the cornet playing in the room 
next to yours last night ?’ 

“ ‘Enjoy it !’ my friend sneered. ‘I should think 
not. Why, I spent half the night pounding on the 
wall to make the man stop.’ 

“ ‘It must have been a misunderstanding,’ said 
the landlord, sorrowfully. ‘The cornet-player told 
me that the person in the next room applauded him 
so heartily that he went over every piece he knew 
three times.’ 



Senator Pettus, the veteran statesman from 
Alabama, is an inimitable teller of darky stories, and 
among his collection perhaps the following is of the 
best : 


--—;——■ _ ___jn 

“One day a farmer in my state while in his barite 
observed his dog rush out and begin to bark furious Ivri 
at a darky from a neighboring farm. The color <« 
man at once took to his heels, although he had coni( h ' 
to the barn on a matter of more or less importance-.! 
Some time later he returned and, making sure thaita 
no dog was about entered the barn. Ih 

“ ‘Why were you so frightened, Sam ?’ asked thsl 
farmer. ‘Dan wouldn’t have harmed you. Rememnc 

the old saying, ‘Barking dogs never bite’.’ re 

‘Dat’s all right, sah,’ responded the darky witta 
much gravity, ‘you know dat an’ I know dat ; buPE 
when do either of us know when dat confounded dopi 
is agoin’ to stop barkin’ ?’ ” 

1 



“Bismarck,” said the old Emperor William to hi jf 
Minister one day after a dispute, “you are certainh n£ 
an iron chancellor.” „ 


“Why, your majesty,’ asked the prince, “do yoi,f 
call me that ? ‘ u] 

“Because,” replied the aged monarch, “every tin ' 1 
you get hot you lose your temper. ’ ’ ^ 

And history has acknowledged the justice of thu 
description. 
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From the years 1800 to 1850 the Protestant world 
5 hanged its habit of life; the industrial world changed 
£ nd life turned from suburban to urban. It is not 
ur purpose to repeat the oft told tale of the city’s 
^ ise and growth, except as it was the occasion which 
^ rolight into existence the Young Mens Christian 
- Lssociation. Without the rise of the city the parlors, 
ymnasiums, reading-rooms, educational work, religi- 
* us meetings and bible classes of this vast organization 
“fa million young men, with its employed officers, 

" irectors, committees, costly buildings and mighty 
“ lfluence, would never have been possible. The Asso- 
_J iation movement was founded by a young man who 
^ loved from the country to the city. It was founded, 
rimarily, for young men living away from home and 
“ l the city, and with- 

■ ut. the wide extent ._^_ ._ _ __ 

f the city, it would <*.©<> o oooo 

ave remained a Ton- — ri H rq i / \ 

on institution and j 'hm pfl 

ever would have be- J_~_l fl j [ 

DDie a world wide ,, .rDT,. ' , e 

rganization. —— qj-, , 

The Association has ~~~ p|-^jj . ttu 

he flavor of modern —— I I I I _ i 

*_imes, it is a city pro- —- f^i 1 

uct. Its business —H -ftp 

jri iethods, its enter- rrn rrff 3SW 

slyrise, and its weak- —- pH F-4 3 H 

- ( . r ess too of superfici- ILaJ. pM 

hty and haste, all H /tZ. 

'ear the stamp of city ~—' ^TIT?n VfrTI lF 

ce rigin. To under- - ;j; ttH -5-yJ 

latand the Young Mens i EE3 

Christian Association lt= 4 L^q l 

tl„5 to understand the 

muodern city. Self ——f - I—I —4— 

rotection, govern- -- -w Lilll 

itli e n t , commerce 


1875. With the increase of production has come this 
wonderful development and cheapening of rapid tran¬ 
sit. The world has increased its pace and these 
mighty agencies, which have increased production 
and cheapened food, have given opportunity for great 
multitudes to support themselves by factory labor in 
cities. Coincident with the increase of opportunity 
for employment in the city, there has been a corres¬ 
ponding decrease of demand for labor in the older 
settlements of the country. The invention of farm 
machinery has made it possible for one workman to 
do the work of a score by the old methods, and to do 
it better. 

During the early history of the modern city this 
rapid movement from the country to the city was so 
startling that some of the greatest students of the age 
devoted their whole thought and energ;y towards the 
solving of the problems which were being forced upon 
the cities. Strong, Loomis, Shaw and other writers, 
concentrated their attention on the sociological prob¬ 
lems which these modern conditions brought forward. 

The sudden crowding into business centres seems 
to have roused a great deal of the evil passion of the 
race, the cities became the sinks of moral iniquity, 

and in spite of efforts 
' _ to redeem them on 

ooooo o o o A | the P art of the ch , ris ‘- 

r v ! i T = r \ H ian church (of which 

|jjj j jTf | the association i s 

fj ILJ P art ) they are still 

zdz _J = d_J L J— frequently spoken of 

'' M " " " " " ~ " ~ T " as a menace to civil- 

£|j=iy[i§L 1 - 1 7 1 - 1 that thecity is becom- 

IflBVH rift • I—— ing the home of our 

tang U-L| |1L| H— young men. Young 

J tJg .. JLJ friJ men form a great pro- 

B - portion of the indus- 

^ 77 17 177773 trial arm y which an- 
' TTTcqjp — Rfll nually invades the 

j| [ ■—H j=- city. The city offers 

II_ |j rH I—J |1 opportunity for ad- 

j~_ j t \ f~'" .ft vancement and the 

facination of pleasure 
^^31 r~a=sJ I r ' I combined, which can¬ 

not be found in the 


ni'ierce and pleasure built the cities of the past. The 
locorce that draws men into modern cities is wealth, 
ust as many people live in cities to-day as can make 
living in them. This is the law of city growth and 
s their only limitation. In his book "Modern 
lities”, Loomis makes the statement that "the cost 
~>f living alone, regulates the growth of any city.’’ 
The discovery of unlimited means of increasing pro- 
luction and the development of rapid transportation 
_ias produced the modern city; manufacture describes 
t in a word. Commerce has been, and is, a source 
hjjf wealth but manufacture is the chief. Machinery 
^nade manufacture possible, manufacture has produced 
vealth and wealth has produced the modern city. 
Vith all its commerce, two-thirds of the population 
otf New York are engaged in some form of manufac- 
ure and this is probably true of all the large modern 
nlt ities. Mr. Gladstone declared that the amount of 
vealtli that could be handed down to posterity, pro- 
iuced during the first 1800 years of the Christian era 
ftas equalled by the production of the years 1860 to 


smaller places. Loomis says "great cities have a 
special fascination for young men; they offer to the 
successful high and tempting prizes. There is little 
in the position of leading merchant, lawyer or physi¬ 
cian in a country town to spur the ambition of the 
young, but those who hold like positions in the cities 
are princes and mighty men of the times.” 

It was to meet a demand which seemed to be 
almost over-powering in its weight, that the Young 
Mens Christian Association sprang into existence 
under the leadership of George Williams, then a clerk 
in a dry goods warehouse in London. Possibly the 
one idea of helping the few fellows with whom he 
came into direct contact as much as gathering help 
for himself, was the reason of the inauguration of 
this movement, and without the co-operation of the 
men who became interested, the Association would 
have been an impossibility. 

At its inception the Association was a society 
whose chief purposes were preaching and prayer; 
to-day most people know it as an organization that 
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works for the good of humanity in a hundred different 
ways. So multiform is the Association of to-day and 
in so many fields are its vast energies at work that it 
is not easy to define or describe it in a word. One 
unfamiliar with its work might inquire “what specie 
of organization is this, a real estate corporation, a 
gymnasium, a university, an employment agency, a 
recreation club or a missionary society ? ’ ’ The Asso¬ 
ciation may be called all of these, and with good rea¬ 
son. For instance, as a real estate corporation, in 


America alone over $33,000,000 worth of land and 
buildings are within its control; its yearly revenue is 
over $4,000,000 and its annual bill of expense far 
beyond its receipts for membership and other privi¬ 
leges. It has room within its buildings of America 
alone to house the population of any two of our 
greatest Canadian cities, and, on an average, one new 
building is added to the list every week. 

From the educational standpoint its 34,000 stu¬ 
dents are looked upon as an army equal to about as 
many as the eight largest universities of 
America can show. Its diplomas are 
accepted by most ot theAmerican col¬ 
leges. It trains its students in useful 
trades and finds them employment when 
they graduate. In educational matters 
the Association has become an experi¬ 
ment station, often making new roads 
for the schools and colleges. There 
is no class in Byzantine architecture or 
in Post-Hegelian philosophy, but you 
will find plenty of classes of men learn¬ 
ing to read the plans of the architect, 
and classes for Canadianizing the im¬ 
migrant who has made up his mind to 
become a good citizen. 

The Association is probably the 
greatest employment bureau in America; 
the total number of men and boys for 
whom positions were found during 05, was 
nearly 16,000. There is not much sentiment connect¬ 
ed with its employment department, as it insists that 
no one shall secure a place as an act of charity alone. 
Every applicant must be prepared to stand on his own 
feet and face his business record to secure a business 
position. Some Associations limit this work to their 
membership, some charge a percentage of the first 
week’s salary, and it can be said with confidence that 
very few men who have applied to the Association 
and have been located, have been turned down by 
their employers. 


Another viewpoint of this organization and j 
are looking at the greatest school of physical cult; j 
in the world, operating nearly 600 gymnasiums, w | 
over 135,000 men and boys taking regular system; | 
exercise. It does not produce the circus acrobat I 
the professional prize fighter, but it takes hold oi ■ 
man and tightens up his muscles, morally as well I 
physically. Dr. Anderson of Yale is responsible i I 
the -statement that the directors of the. gymnasiums^ 
the Young Men’s Christian Association are the finl 
body of specialists in physical training I 
the world. Scientific health and body buiB 
ing are the specialties of its physical 1 1 
partment, and the men who have chai I 
of its work have been taught to understa* 
therelative value of muscle to mind and I 
morality. 

In its capacity as a recreation club 
owns athletic fields, house boats, sumiiM 
camps, gypsy wagons, sail boats, farms a e! 
islands, hast year over 10,000 men al 1 
boys summered with j the Association, n 
Denver, Colorado, there is a farm wh|n 
men with weak lungs may find a place ^ 
build up and breathe mountain air. 

A strong religious work is carr|t 
on ; about 70,000 men and boys belong \ 
its Bible classes, and the annul 
attendance at its religious meetings is of, 
5,000,000. It holds short dinner hour meetings |* 
men in the marble quarries of Vermonc, the 1 urnf] 
camps of Quebec, the cotton fields of the South, 
the mines and steel plants of Pennsylvania ; abut 
every day meetings are held in a flagman’s shanty, I 
engineer’s caboose, a battleship or the bull pen oil 
street car barn. Not long ago, at the request ofl 
missionary enterprise, the Association sent forty of . 
men to foreign countries. Sometimes the Associati, 


THE GYMNASIUM s 

follows the fortunes of war, and flattering tribut. 
have been received from Bords Kitchener and Robert* 
from President Roosevelt and from the Mikado of J 
pan, for the work done during the various late cai £ 
paigns. 5 

The Association has been accused of weakenii 
the home influence. We would have it understot. 
that the Association stands for the home and ever 
thing which the home represents. Our young m 
will be safer when the community recognizes tliej 
true worth Even if our homes are what they shou! 
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BEDROOM 


D ie the majority of the young men do not, and cannot, 
emain at home. Where the churches are laying 
tress on work for the young men, they are not readi¬ 
ng the larger number. The combined work of home 
'Mnd church does not begin to touch the life of young 
e nen like the community. A proper regard for his 
lommercial value demands that he be kept in a good 
Physical condition. The physical department of the 
- Association should be regarded as the Association’s 
"iffort to safeguard the young man physically. The 
ise of his spare hours will determine his commercial 
/alue, and the Association, through its reading rooms, 

1 ibraries and educational classes, is a distinct product 

if its obligation to the community. The care for his 

nl ■ 



personal religious needs and interests, which means 
the development of character and manhood, is an obli¬ 
gation and opportunity which the community can 
meet in no better way than through the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

In showing these things we are not seeking to 
glorify any movement. Rightly considered, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is the agent of the 
home , the church and the community, in fulfilling a defi¬ 
nite responsibility. If any agency will do this work 
as well as, or better than, the Association, then we 
would have it whatever it may be called. Such an 
agency is as essential to a well organized community 
as street lights, sewerage systems or fire stations, no 
matter what its cost. 






A New 



Albertan Resource. 



9 A traveller was driving in Southern Alberta when 
something about his carriage suddenly snapped. He 
: got out and discovered that what he needed most just 

I then was an old-fashioned monkey-wrench. He saw 
ja house not far away. As he approached an old 

Swede came out into the yard. 

II I “My friend,” said Hollister, “have you a mon- 
| key-wrench ?” 

ne The old farmer looked at the traveller inquiringly 
Mor a moment. 


“Monkey-ranch?” Monkey-ranch?” he mused 
and then in a mixture of Swede and American he 
replied: “ Monkey-ranch ? Aye kape horse-ranch. 
Yonson,” pointing to the right, “he kape sheep ranch, 
and Olson,” pointing to the left, “he kape cattle- 
ranch ; but man kape monkey-ranch he been fool.” 


A Dream, 

“I found I had saved up a thousand dollars with¬ 
out pinching myself.” 

“Without pinching yourself ?” 

“Without pinching myself ?” 

“Then how do you know you were awake? 
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plows with the plough, where “ore” reminds uslfl 
Latin “arare” to plow and of “arable” land in EH 
lish. “Marina pase hoosy” means : Mary feeds*, 
geese. “Tomko pase swyni” means : Tom feeds 19 
swine. Pasty means to feed or to tend a flock aP 
therefore pastor means pastyr in Ruthenian.” “I ■ 
the good shepherd” sounds: “Ya yesm pastyr dobjS 
in Ruthenian. j 

Surely the ancestors of the Ruthenians andiJ 
those who speak the English tongue spoke langua;5f 
much similar to each other. We need not cons2 
many books to find the truth of it. Take for instaijy 
such phrases as this: “Bystra struja rushila cheiffl 
dolynu.” It means: The boisterous stream rusk* 
over the dale. “Pohanskij hetman lezhav proste: 
pered tzarem” means: The pagan chief lay prostrB 
before the tzar (or the king, which means practical! 
the same thing). 

And to change the subject into one more idylli V€ 
How would that phrase sound in Galician : 

“The sister is sitting a while in the garden aiid c j, 
plaiting a garland from roses, periwinkle and tulips a J 
“Sestra sydyt’ hvylu oo horodi i plete girlandi* 

rozh, barv:i j n 
• , itulipaniw.’’ 

i' 1 ' {l . . Then we oiidl 

„ sound aim | 

lows No Law , -, . , f 

alike in bo \ 

languages. / 

The vast plain of Eastern Europe was inhabited / 
prehistoric times by Sarmats and later on by Scythia: V 
of whom Herodotus wrote in the fourth century, B. ? 
Then the Avars, the Huns and the Goths wander \ 
through those ploins and left but very few traces \ 
their settlements. ? 

The Hermitage Museum a t St. Petersburg pi S 
sesses two vases of a high artistic taste, representi: / 
Scythians. They are the silver vase of Nicopol a: j 
the golden vase of Kertch, and date from the four/ 
The Scythians of the silver vase : ) 
represented breaking-in and bridling their horstC 
They have long hair, long beards, large features, tujfl 
ics and trousers, and look very much like the prese ) 
Slav inhabitants of those countries. rl 

The ancestors of the present Galicians, Russian 2 
Poles and all Slav nations had one national catch-wo;j| 
by which they designated those who were akin X 
their nation. It was not the political union; it w\ 
Andrew not the one higher principle of nationality they tritjH 


The Origin 

of the Galician People 


In the course of a paper read before the Manitoba 
Historical Association, Mr. Michael Sherbinin, B.Sc., 
who is engaged in Winnipeg in teaching a number of 
Galician students, told something of the origin of this 
people, who have come to occupy so important a place 
in the life of Western Canada and of the district sur¬ 
rounding Edmonton in particular. Mr. Sherbinin 
wrote : 

In studying a new people it is good to know both 
wherein they differ from us and also wherein they are 
like us. 

It seems to me that although both methods of 
studying a na- 

and partly even 

vanish away. Necessity i 

We would dwell on the people commonly called 
here Galicians, known also under the more scientific 
name of Ruthenians (or Little Russians). 

The Ruthenian language belongs to the same 
family of languages as English, French, Latin, Greek, 

Gaelic and Welsh, that is to the Aryan family of lan¬ 
guages. The Encyclopedia Britannica tells us that 
Aryan means honorable and noble. 

If we were to imagine the Aryan family as a tree 
with many branches, then the English language would 
proceed from the same branch as German, Dutch, 

Swedish and Icelandic, and the Ruthenian tongue century, B.C 
would proceed from the same branch as Bohemian, 

Polish, Russian and a dozen of other Slav languages, 
whereas Latin would belong to the Italic sub-division 
and Greek to the Hellenic. 

In travelling over a settlement of Slavic people 
we would be astonished to find from 5 to 800 words 
which have some similarity with English, Latin, 

French and Welsh. 

“Andrey ore plohoom” would mean 
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^to maintain. They were yet too childish and perhaps 
j!,! too harmless to rise to that abstraction. The measure 
' s 'by which they measured a man is this : Does he speak 
intelligibly ? 

u* 9 “Slovak, Slovinetz, Slovianin,” all these words, 

1 which are used up to this day, mean : A man who 
-tails, one who speaks intelligibly, one whose "words” 
I can catch. Slovo means word, catch-word, intel- 
11 ligible or articulate speech. Therefore a man whose 
ua word I understand is for me a “Slovak,” a “Slovian,” 
>1,s a man of the “plain speech.” I can get along with 
’j a, Bim and I don’t care for other distinctions. This is 
the philosophy of the Slavs or the first scientific at- 
u "tempts to raise a standard of nationality. 

On the other hand, all the people whose speech 
. ' tha Slavs could not understand they called Niemetz— 
lca dumb man—one whose speech is not intelligible to me. 

; This is a very simple classification and it requires 
y 11 very little exercise of our brain powers. 

By the name of Niemetz, the Russians and Gali- 
m, cians designate up to this day the Germans. Precisely 
[ Tas the Germans in their turn called all peoples related 
1 1 to them Deutsch, that is distinctly speaking or speak- 
™ : ing so you can catch it. 

To show how the dialects of the Slav are related, 
>u Ht will be useful here to say that the language in which 
- the service of the Greek Church is conducted among 
1 s the different peoples of the Slav sub-division is the 
lni dialect of the Slavs of Pannonia, among whom two 
brothers, Cyril and Methodius, translated the Holy 
la ,-Scriptures in the IX century (862-885). They came 
l '°from Thessalonica and were the apostles of the Mora- 
°'vians and Bohemians; in 966 Micislav, duke of the 
y Toles, was baptized, 
rel^_._ 

1 9 


The fact of the translation of the Bible by these 
men is no doubt a greater victory and one of more im¬ 
portance to call to life the individuality of the Slavs, 
than many a conquest made by the sword. 

Now in the Slav peoples of the Greek Church 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean, the Di¬ 
vine service is still held in the dialect into which these 
two brothers translated the Scriptures one thousand 
years ago. 

A Galician calls himself Russin and his language 
Russki. A Russian calls himself also a Russki. These 
two nations had one common origin. 

Galicia, after being under the power of Poland 
during three centuries, became a province of Austria 
in 1772. The farming and working classes of the 
Ruthenian nationality were in an oppressed economi¬ 
cal condition, although for the last 50 years the poorer 
classes were somewhat better favored with schools 
than in Russia. 

Another province of Austria, Boukovina, is most¬ 
ly inhabited by Ruthenians known as Boukovinians. 
These people had been for a long time under the 
power of Moldavian gospodars or princes and have 
been less privileged with good schools than Galicia. 
The Boukovinians adhere to the Greek Church. 

During centuries the learned classes wrote in a 
kind of archaic dialect which was a mixture of the 
church language with the vernacular Ruthenian. In 
Russia, after the alliance of 1654, the educated classes 
gradually gave up their mother tongue to use the 
Russian language for literature. 

Some 65 years ago a patriot of Oukraina, John 
Kotlarevski, started a literature in the vernacular 
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tongue. His example was followed by others and 
now several periodicals are being printed in that lan¬ 
guage both in Austria, Russia and America. 

The national poet of the Ruthenians is Taras 
Shevtchenko (literally, Taras Shoemaker’s-son). This 
son of the people, born in the province of Kiev, dis¬ 
played great literary talent. He was privileged to 
receive his education in St. Petersburg and was de¬ 
veloped as an eminent painter and poet. His name is 
a rallying point for the national feeling of the Ruthe¬ 
nians and a national watchword. His songs are filled 
with mournful tones, recording the wars of Oukraina 
and the oppression of a portion of the people in serf¬ 
dom. Taras was himself born as a serf and some rich 
friends succeeded in purchasing his liberty. 

He fell into disgrace with the Emperor owing to 
some temerity in the use of his pen, and had to serve 
eight years as a common soldier on the sandy banks 
of the lake of Aral in Central Asia. This shattered 
his health, and although permitted to return to his 
country, he died after three years in 1861. 

The following verses are Shevtchenko’s legacy to 
his people, which we have endeavored to render in 
English rhyme, as near as possible to the original: 


L^ruTrmnxurnruvriniwuvrnTmTnrLrirmivnnririruTnrin/inn:— 


Team from other men, my brethren ; 

Eove to think, love reading ; 

Hear from strangers’ lips the teaching 
Yours by far exceeding ! 

Hold fast to your fathers’ wisdom, 
And learn from another ; 

For God’s doom awaits the traitor 
Who forgets his mother. 
Strangers will forsake him likewise ; 

No good will befall him. 

Both his kindred and the stranger 
An outcast will call him. 
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The Galicians residing in Canada have proved 
that they can thrive as an agricultural people. They 
are fond of locating on bushy and slightly hilly home¬ 
steads and also near watercourses, reminding them of 
their old country. They understand living on very 
scanty provisions in the first years of their settlement, 
and after some years os toil, they have succeeded in 
obtaining here a measure of welfare which the Cana¬ 
dian soil and people are extending to them. 

They find here ample scope for gratifying their 
love of liberty, and some of them have so far been 
identified with their new conditions, that they are 
proud and happy to be called Canadians. 

In this respect they are faithful 
to the standpoint of the old Slav, who 
tried to identify himself with all people 
le whose language he could under¬ 
stand. 
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‘Where are you going, my pret¬ 
ty maid ?’ 

m going a-shopping, sir,’ she 




‘I’m going 
said. 



a ir\ 




‘And what are you buying, my 
pretty maid ?’ 


‘Nothing, I’m shopping — that’s 
all ’ she said. 
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An English Journalist’s 
Impression of 
Edmonton. 
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- The following excellent reference to Edmonton 
and the Edmonton district is from a recent book entit¬ 
led “Canada, the New Nation,” by H. R. Whates 
(1906 Eondon. J. M. Dent & Co.) The work should 
make a very valuable addition to literature on the Do¬ 
minion. Mr. Whates is a journalist by profession, 
being on the staff of one of the big Eondon dailies. 
" ’ He spent a Sunday in Edmonton in the summer of 
1905, and managed, in the short time at his disposal, 
to carry away with him a wonderfully accurate im¬ 
pression of the resources of the district. Mr. Whates 
r was shown some courtesy by the Board of Trade, and 
W was driven by the secretary through Clover Bar, Agri¬ 
cola and Horse Hills settlements, via Fort Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

\ “Edmonton,” he writes, “the capital of the prov¬ 
ince of Alberta, lies nearly a day’s journey by rail 
northward trom Calgary. On the east, for some hun- 
dreds of miles, are the rich valley lands of the Saskat- 
U chewan. For about fifty miles to the south, and also 
to the north, and westward to the foothills of the 
rJ1 Rocky Mountains, is a tract of rich black soil. The 

- “soil in the Edmonton district is of the first order. 

The city of Edmonton is beautifully situated on 
th the northern side of a tortuous and tree-covered ra- 

- -vine; the river winding about some two hundred feet 

below, and looking like a silvered ribbon carelessly 
thrown down over yellow gravel and sand. Here, at 
yStrathcona, on the south of the ravine, is the terminus 
' of the branch line from Calgary. But this is not the 
only railway to serve the district, for the main line of 
the Canadian Northern has passed through the Sas¬ 
katchewan Valley to Edmonton. Moreover the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway will go through Edmonton on 
—its way to the ocean. Then again the Canadian Paci¬ 
fic Railway have located a line from Edmonton run¬ 
ning south-east through the vast pear-shaped tract en¬ 
closed by the forks of the North and South Saskatche¬ 
wan. And from Edmonton a line is to run due north 
to Athabasca Landing, towards the great waterway of 
the Peace and Mackenzie Rivers.' What do these 
things mean ? Edmonton is destined to become a rail¬ 
way centre such as Winnipeg now is. That is one 
reason, apart from the richness of the land, why I 
suggest that this unknown district may in time become 
the home of millions. Settlement will surge up the 
Saskatchewan Valley, and is, indeed, doing so today; 
it will pass northward over the arid lands east of Cal¬ 
gary to the rich soil of Red Deer Valley, upwards to 
Edmonton, and beyond that town to the Peace River 
region. 

That is not a wild prophecy. The directors of 
the G.T.P., the C.N.R. and the C. P. R. do not lay 
railroads through lands which are not habitable or do 
not present solid attractions to homeseekers. They 
know the soil over which their trains will pass. They 
are not likely to have formed an erroneous judgment 
as to the numbers which will throng along the lines 


of communication. Population, indeed, is moving 
north and northwest to Edmonton now. The land is 
being taken up rapidly, and though the acreage yet 
available is reckoned by millions, the early comers will 
snap up the best locations—those which are nearest to 
the lines now under construction or shortly to be buiit. 

“Daily, while I was in the region, a trainload of 
homeseekers went north from Calgary, The majority 
of these went on to Edmonton to search for land on 
the North Saskatchewan. That process will be re¬ 
peated next year, and the next, and for many years, 
over the existing lines and over lines now being con¬ 
structed. There can be little doubt that the region of 
which Edmonton is the center will contain a very con¬ 
siderable population. Here is a spacious homeland for 
England’s excess of population. It is the genial Chi¬ 
nook winds which make the winter temperature of 
these northern Edmonton lands appreciably higher 
than that of Manitoba. As a matter of strict fact, 
grain is successfully grown 400 miles north even of 
Edmonton, for the H.B.Co. have a fine modern mill 
working at Fort Vermilion, while there is another at 
Peace River Landing, 300 miles north. 

“But Edmonton is essentially too an area for 
mixed farming. Hog raising is already an important 
industry. Cattle and sheep do well. There is a 
bountiful supply of timber for log house building and 
fuel; and in this respect the region has an advantage 
over any homesteading land west of the third meridian. 

“And Nature, ever lavish, has furnished the Ed¬ 
monton country with natural gas and illimitable coal, 
which lies just under the prairie and crops out in the 
ravine of the Saskatchewan. The Edmonton farmer 
pursues his way, sublimely confident that acres which 
are yet unsaleable will make his children, or at least 
their children, rich men and women.” 
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The 

Autobiography 

of 

A Thief 


# ■' 
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One reads a criminal’s history with interest, not be¬ 
cause crime is interesting, but because life is interest¬ 
ing, and the grimy sides of life more interesting, be¬ 
cause less familiar, than the respectable sides that 
most of us have known since birth. Most criminal 
histories, such as the strange, sad tale of David Hag- 
gart, or the memoir of the swindler Harris, give the 
reader a sort of sharp and brutal etching of the time, 
a stretch of more value to the historian, perhaps, than 
the finished painting elaborately glazed. 

But the criminal himself, as he reveals himself, as 
he stands out from the quick, startling writing of his 
story, is not attractive. We recognize a greater readi¬ 
ness, a finer bravery, than our own, but his manner of 
life is By no means ours, and we reckon his ideals 
mean and his poetry contemptible. Burglary merits 
our respect, but not shop-lifting. Train-robbing has 
a certain dignity, a certain educational value (like 
theft in Sparta), but not the mean snatching of a till. 
There is glory in all grand styles, but no glory in mere 
foxy astucity. There is joy, we are told, over all repent- 
ants, and we are glad of it: but we retain our sympathies, 
nevertheless, for those sinners like ‘ Tarry,’ like ‘ clever 
Tom Clinch,’ like Denis Macarthy the buccaneer, who 
played the black cards to the end, and then died 
gamely, with “ their faces to the city,’ after kicking 
their ribboned shoes among the mob. 

The subject of a book published not long ago under 
the title of “ The Autobiography of a Thief,” which 
was edited by Hutchins Hapgood, was the son of an 
Englishman, poor but honest, who lived ‘ down town’ 
on the east side of New York City. He was born in 
1868, apparently one of the youngest of the family, 
and committed his first theft at the age of six. He 
had been coaxed to the job by older boys, who wanted 
money for theatres and row-boats, and were able to 
bribe him to rob his brother’s till by the present of a 
cup and ball. Finding that he was able to keep them 
in pocket money, the gang urged him to similar thefts 
for some weeks, rewarding him with tickets to the 
play and music-hall. When his father learned of his 
exploits, and the till-robbing had to cease, he managed 
to earn a little money (for his theatres and light 
amusements) by stealing clothes, ripping brass from 
doorsteps and stealing goods exposed for sale. Like 
so many young Americans, so many alert, intelligent 
lads, sharpened by life in the streets, he drifted into 
crime as much for the fun of the thing (as one would 
take to poaching) as for the dollars it brought him. 
He was ‘ very sensitive,’ he says, of a melancholious 
disposition when near an old church or old building. 
He read Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior ’ and reverenced the 
flash loafers in saloons. He was gentle with all 
animals, except cats ; but 

‘ For cats I used to tie their tails together and 
throw them over a clothes line to dry.’ 

Like David Haggart of old, he ‘‘learned early to 
swim and fight,” and no doubt lived fatly, on melons, 
strawberries and peaches, from the Italians’ barrows, 


and on meat and pretzels from the lunch counters of 
saloons. Then, being thirteen years old, he chanced 
to see a pickpocket stealing a silk handkerchief from 
a woman. It opened up a new world of possibilities. 
A few days later he sallied out with a friend, and 
picked his first pocket on a street-car. The “touch 
yielded ten dollars and a handkerchief-a rare capture. 
A professional artist then gave him a few lessons in 
the mere technique of the business, and there he was, 
suitably equipped, ready to don a collar and go upon 
the graft with the best. 

For the next two years, he says, he made a lot of 
money by “moll-buzzing,” or picking women’s pock¬ 
ets in the streets, gradually rising in the “world of 
graft” to be a “shover of the queer,” or passer of false 
notes. Prosperity (which came to him) was of little 
benefit to him, for he spent as lightly as he earned, 
neglecting to lay by “fall-money,” a nest egg with 
which to hire a lawyer, or bribe a policeman, in the 
event of an arrest. When fifteen he was arrested for 
theft and sent to the Tombs prison, where the fine 
polish was set upon his business talent. Here he 
learned how to “bang a super,” or steal a watch by 
breaking the ring; and when he was released he re¬ 
turned to the “graft” with a skill in roguery beyond 
praise. So skilled he was, he got “stuck on himself,” 
careless of the risks involved, and was sent to the 
House of Refuge for a year for attempting a watch on 
Broadway. He had a bad time in the House of Ref¬ 
uge, but it was time not wholly wasted, for while 
there he “gathered in more pointers about the tech¬ 
nique of graft.” 

When he came out he became a really flash hand, 
the ally of brilliant thieves in brilliant undertakings. 
He became, he says, “a good swindler and drag- 
worker, and had done some good things as a bnrglar.” 
American policemen, he found, were “open to reason,’ 
so that for some years he escaped States Prison. But 
at last he “fell,” for stealing a pocket-book in a street 
car, and received sentence of five years and seven 
months at Sing Sing. He tells us a good deal about 
Sing Sing, and one reads it with a certain confidence, 
feeling the ring of a sincerity more strenuous than we 
have found in similar books by English convicts. One 
reads it also with some amazement, for we find con¬ 
victs in that prison passing their time not without 
pleasure to themselves. One thief, for instance, says 
that he had books, a pipe, cigarettes, opium, and no 
more work than he cared to do. He gives other curi¬ 
ous details of convict life—the loneliness, the brood¬ 
ing, the shamming of insanity—and reaches a kind of 
pathetic poetry in the tale of his release : 

“It was a fine May morning that I left Au¬ 
burn, and I was greatly excited and bewildered 
by the brightness and joy of everything about me. 
I took my hat off, gazed up at the clear sky, 
looked up and down the street and at the passers 
by, with a feeling of pleasure and confusion.” 
However, he had not been released for very long 
when he went to prison for a second term, and then 
for a third. During his third term he was treated as 
a criminal lunatic, and his release found him an utter¬ 
ly broken man, with no heart for further “graft,” no 
desire for anything but a life “on the level,” at 
ten or twelve dollars a week. His editor thinks 
that he is now honest, a reformed man, one only 
wanting a job to be a credit to his family. 

At Christmas time most people are apt to think of 
life only on its bright side. Such a volume as this 
certainly serves to widen our sympathies. 
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Alberta College 



The college has just begun the fourth year of its 
work with greater energy than ever. The present 
attendance and the outlook for the fxiture were never 
so encouraging as at present. As a consequence of 
this phenomenal growth of the institution the Board 
is now contemplating the erection of another build¬ 
ing. This promises to be a credit to the college as 
well as to the city. The principal has been successful 
in securing splendid teachers for all the different 


departments. There is not a single teacher on the 
staff who is not a trained specialist in the work 
assigned to him. Below is given a list of the teachers 
in the department of music : 

Piano : Mr. P. S. Hook, Miss B. Crawford, 
Miss Maguire, Miss Ira Wright. 

Voice Culture : Mr. Morris, Mr. M. Chisholm. 

Violin : Mr. Chas. M. Chisholm. 

Harmony : Mr. Chas. M. Chisholm. 



When you can find equal advantages right at your door ! 

Alberta College 


Is designed to meet the needs of the West. Its courses include 
Arts from matriculation through two years of Commercial— A business college in all its 


University work. branches. 

vi . . . TT Tr . Academic —For all whose early education 

Music—Piano, Vocal, Violin and Theory. has been neglected. 

Its teachers are graduates from Toronto, Elocution andPhysical Culture— For 
Boston, London, England, and Stuttgart, reading, speaking and physical develop- 

Germany. ment. 

SPLENDID RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

Free Calendar, and full information furnished by 

J. H. RIDDELL, B.A., D.D., Principal 
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An Edmonton Group of Twenty Years Ago. 

This picture was taken on the occasion of a 
cricket match played on the old grounds directly 
behind where the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s splendid big 
(departmental store now stands, the site now being 
occupied by numerous wholesale houses. Out of the 
thirty-six who appear in the photograph, a consider¬ 
able number still live in Edmonton and district and 
hold influential places in its life, others have made 
their homes elsewhere, and six have passed into the 
great beyond, J. Petrie, W. Edmiston, J. Goodridge, 

J. Thirston, Capt. Percy and John Brown, whose 
death occurred within the last month. 

Reading from left to right the names are : 
f"“^On stand : A.D. Osborne, E. Raymer, J. Brown, 

J. O. Kildall, F. D. Fortin, J. Holman, F. Sage. 

^Standing : J. J. MacKenzie, J. Petrie, J. Cha- 
bot, Al. Paterson, W. Edmiston, A. Boag, J. E. 

Graham, J. Goodridge, J. Martin, Alex. Taylor, 

Donald Ross, Camp. Younge, Harrison Younge, Dr. 

H. C. Wilson, Capt. Casey, J. Looby, Rev. G. 

Lounge. 

Sitting : A. Caughlin, J. Thurston, B. Wilson, 

Ed Looby, Dick Hardisty, J. R. Michael, Dr. Mc- 
Innis, Capt. Percy, P. H. Daly. 


In buggy : Tom Stewart, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. 
Henderson. 



C.M.K. Encampment at Edmonton 



Edmonton’s First Hotel 

Edmonton’s first hotel is shown 
to the right and to the left the 
modern structure that has taken its 
place, rigged out in holiday attire. 
The old inn which for years remain¬ 
ed in place at the back of the pre¬ 
sent building was taken down dur¬ 
ing the past summer to make way 
for an extensive addition. 
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With the construction of several lines of railway 
to the west of Edmonton a vast new territory will be 
opened up for investigation by the lover of nature in 
its awe-inspiring forms. Of the mountains between 
the Kicking Horse Pass, which the C. P. R. traverses 
and the Yellowhead, which the G. T. P. and the 
C. N. R. propose to use, are vast stretches of mount¬ 
ains of which little or nothing is known. Mount 
Hooker and Mount Brown, supposedly the highest 
mountains in the range south of Alaska lie in this 
territory. From Edmonton the Saskatchewan flows 
in a south westerly direction towards the Rockies. 
In the late summer of the present year five enthusi¬ 
astic women mountain-climbers undertook to visit 
the river in its rocky fastness. The account of their 
journey is told by Miss Tuzo in the Christmas num¬ 
ber of Rod and Gun in Canada. The start was made 
from Raggan, on the C. P. R. with the Pipestone 
Pass as the route of traversing the mountains. Mag¬ 
nificent scenery was met with all the way. The trail 
led over the summit of the Pipestone at a height of 
8,000 feet. All about were gorgeous fields of flowers, 
while on each side were mountains and glaciers still 
unnamed and untrod by man Many waterfalls and 
lakes of great beauty were passed. The Siffleur, a 
tributary of the Saskatchewan, was the first stream 
encountered 

“On the sixth day out” continues Miss Tuzo 
“the trip was much varied by several fords of the 
Siffleur, now quite a large river and running very 
high. These were all safely crossed and before long 
the party emerged on to the high benches, from 
which could be seen the mighty river—the first goal 
of the expedition. Here the Saskatchewan winds its 
way swiftly through the undulating Kootenay Plains. 
These plains were named long ago by some explorers 
on their way to the distant Kootenay land. During 
the time of the railway exploration they were a well 
known headquarters for explorers, but now the 
district is chiefly frequented by the Stoney Indians 
from Morley, who winter their horses upon them. 
Some white men too are there, and hordes of beauti¬ 
ful horses owned by them roam on the wide fields 

“A halt was called at the banks of the river and 
the tents soon put up. Scarcely any fire could be 
had for the wind was raging and the bunch grass 
was as dry as tinder. The valley richly deserves 
its name of “Kadoona Tinda”—the valley of the 
wind, for it blows vigorously there nearly all the 
time. Next morning shots were fired till an answer¬ 
ing report from across the river showed that the 
attention of the one inhabitant had been gained. 
Soon he was paddling across in a frail canoe, a tiny 
craft in which to risk the dangers of the river— 
historic too, for in it the one voyage from the Plains 
to Edmonton was made. 

“The fears of the party as to crossing the 
Saskatchewan were shown by the lonely dweller in 
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Kadoona to be well founded. It would have been 
madness to have made the attempt to swim the 
swollen Saskatchewan, and the party had perforce 
to be content to gaze on the Far North Countree,, 
without being able to tread on its ground. It had 
been on the programme, if the river could have been 
crossed, to push forward to the north and attempt 
the task of reaching Wilcox Pass, in which case the 
members of our party would have been the first white 
women to have reached that point. We gazed on 
the promised land but could not enter therein, and 
having come so far on the journey the disappointment 
was great. In the spirit of true explorers we bore 
up and made the best of the situation. With the 
assistance of the solitary settler a less windy spot was 
found for a residence and here several days were 
spent. By way of compensation for the curtailed 
journey glorious rides were taken up the surrounding 
valleys. Stray mementoes of the Indian occupation 
were picked up—a papoose saddle and a tiny bonnet; 
while here and there were their huts and the curious 
wicker frames over which the Indians spread blankets 
in order to have a species of Turkish bath. Inside 
these covered frames they crowd, and water is poured 
on a pile of heated stones, thus raising clouds of 
steam. 

“These Kootenay Plains by their name give an 
idea of level stretches of country, but that is no true 
impression — the benches are high and undulating 
with only now and then a bit of level country. All 
round are mountains, real rocky mountains, whose 
formation is intensely interesting to the geologist, 
the names and varying angles of the strata show such 
immense pressure and strain. The sedimentary rocks, 
of which the ranges are formed are dyed by iron ores 
and other minerals giving them an immense variety 
of colors and shades of color. Sunset in this region 
is glorious beyond all words, and when to these 
natural colors are added the exquisite views of the 
setting sun, and all the heights are suffused with 
gold, which swiftly changes to mauve and purple, or 
again to the pink of an Alpen glow, the sights are 
most wondrous and beautiful. 

“Since no ford could be made of the Saskatche¬ 
wan, the return journey had to be taken by the south 
bank along a disused trail. The first day’s drive 
round by the banks of the river gave constantly 
changing views; the river would break into many 
channels with islands and bars, or join again into one 
swift stream. Such an evil snake like river ! It 
glided by with scarce a ripple and no sound, and yet 
so rapidly ! Soon Mt. Wilson and its splendid 
glacier came into view, and ere long the first cliffs of 
Mt. Murchison till on the second day out, camp was 
made at the mouth of Bear Creek, now known as 
Mistaya Creek. 

“Here indeed was a spot worth many days of 
trailing to see. Mt. Forbes, Mt. Lyell, and the 
Freshfield Glacier were in full sight; the North and 
Middle Farks of the Saskatchewan ran in a little to 
the East, while Mt. Wilson aud Mt. Murchison 
guarded the banks of the river. What a paradise for 
the mountaineer ! What peaks to conquer ! What 
a promise of endless views of the heights of the 
Rockies, so little known as yet !” 


Alfred Allayn Jones, J. St. Clare Blackett, 
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A MAN HUNT IN THE 
FAR NORTH. 





Few of the story-tellers who go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth for treasure fare so well as Mr. 
Stewart White in “The Silent Places’” of the North. 
His tale opens with a picturesque description of Con¬ 
juror’s House, a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
An Ojibway named Jingoss having failed to turn up 
at the post with furs representing the amount of his 
annual “debt,” the factor, Galen Allbret, feels that, 
for the sake of the moral effect on the company’s host 
of vagrant debtors, Jingoss must be sought out, cap¬ 
tured, and brought before him for punishment. For 
this difficult task he selects an old and tried woods¬ 
man, Sam Bolton, and a youth, Dick Herron, whose 
spurs are still to win. After explaining the errand 
announcing the reward for success, he adds autocratic¬ 
ally, as becomes one of those despots whose word 
makes law and who used to hold in their hands the 
power of life and death: “I want no doubt. If you 
accept this, you must not fail. Either you must come 
back with that Indian, or you must not come back at 
all. I won’t accept any excuse for failure. I won’t 
accept any failure. I does not matter if it takes ten 
years. I want that man.” 

Thus admonished, the men set forth, to be pres¬ 
ently joined by an Ojibway girl resolute to attach her¬ 
self to Herron, who as resolutely repulses her. But 
unobtrusive, watchful, and supremely useful, this 
Ruth of the Ojibway nation follows by trail and 
stream through the summer weather. When a loug 
winter chase of the erring Jingoss is decided on, in 
language scarcely less poetical than that of her Jewish 
prototype she declares her intention to follow faithful¬ 
ly, even unto death. “You’ll have a lot of trouble 
dragging a squw all over the North,” said Herron, 
throwing the responsibilty on the older man, and Bol¬ 
ton hesitated and argued with the “Little Sister.” 
Respectfully listening, she packed her snowshoes and 
blankets on the sledge. There was a flame in her 
heart that challenged the frozen North. No man 
could control her destiny. 

So far the interest lies chiefly in physical adven¬ 
ture and in descriptions of progress through a wilder¬ 
ness that in its most favoring aspect lends little aid or 
comfort to the enterprise of man. As winter’s icy 
breath blows over land and water the interest becomes 
subjective, and we are involved in a conflict between 
man’s will to persist and conquer, and the passive, 
inexorable hostility of nature. For weeks the tiny 
sledge train slips over deserts of snow, Jingoss leading 
the way, and the keen-nosed hound, Mack, sniffing his 
trail. The heavy forests are passed; the low spruce 
and pointed firs fall behind; and so the train winds on 
into “the vast whiteness of the true north, where the 
trees are Lilliputian and the spaces gigantic beyond 
the measures of the earth? where living things dwindle 
to the significance of black specks, and the aurora 
crackles and shoots and spreads and threatens like a 
great inimical and magnificent spirit.” At last 
Bolton knows that Jingoss is heading for the 


Barren Grounds, where there is no shelter 
and but one chance for food—that of meeting a 
single cariboo herd said to drift to and fro on the 
rim of the world. Yet they have no thought of turn¬ 
ing back. Gradually they lost sight of the ultimate 
‘object of their quest; it became absorbed by the 
immediate object, and that was following the trail.’ 
The day came when Bolton lay down on the sledge, 
whispering that he could iive there several days, and 
urging Herron to push on, trusting himself to Mack’s 
instinct. For two days more Herron follows the 
trail, and Little Sister (also the victim of mania) 
follows him. On the third day she fell, and Herron 
let her lie. Theu, glad to be free, with a sense of 
elation of victory near at hand, he shot away from 
her. As his excitement passes, he becomes conscious 
of loss, of missing something he has long been used 
to. Terror clutches his heart, and when he realizes 
that the awful silence is unbroken, that there is no 
longer the ‘crunch, crunch’ of following snowshoes, 
that he is all alone, without hesitation or a thought 
of the trail, he turns back. 

As Herron waits for death with the dead girl in 
his arms, all baffled and battered, he passes from 
brutal boyhood into manhood. His eyes are opened 
to look upon life, and his heart understands. Here 
is the climax of the drama, thrilling enough to be 
called a supreme moment. It leaves us indifferent to 
the coming of Jingoss and cold to the sight of the 
cariboo herd, ‘drifting dim and ghostly, rank after 
rank, across the middle distance.’ The real strength 
of the tale is its spiritual significance, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the spirit of the wilderness. 
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The Vanishing Race 


- 

A Red Man’s Idea of 
Evolution. 

—BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


One time, while we were camped on the Washita, 
said the agency farmer, we were visited by an old 
Kiowa, a dignified and serious old man. 

I was introduced to him as the “white father,’’ 
out there to help the red men work and to show them 
the white man’s road. 

The old man said, “Aye, is that so?’’ but didn’t 
seem very much impressed. After a moment’s silence 
he got out his buffalo-horn tinder-box, and, after care¬ 
fully examining the punk with which it was filled, 
began pecking with his flint in an effort to light his 
tinder-box. 

I watched him pecking away for a while, some¬ 
times hitting the flint, oftener barking his leathery 
fingers, and at last I said to a Cheyenne: “Why 
doesn’t he use a match and done with it, not sit there 
pecking away all night ? ’ ’ 

This being translated to the old Kiowa, he began 
to speak, but never for a moment interrupted his play 
with the flint and this is what he said : 

“You white men think you are very wise ( keck , 
peck). You have made little fire-sticks, and you think 
the red men can’t get along without them ( peck , 
peck). I will tell you, we didn’t have so much 
trouble in the good old days as we do now ( peck , 
peck. The old man’s stroke grew a little vicious.) 
Before the red man had the white man’s fire-stick, we 
didn’t have so many fires and we didn’t have to move 
every few days on account of the prairie burning 




black.’’ At this point he struck out his spark and 
hurriedly lighted his pipe. After puffing vigorously 
a few times, he continued calmly: “Now the red 
man uses the white man’s fire-stick; he lights his pipe, 
he throws away the end: the grass blazes up, and then 
the ponies grow hungry. It is all bad business.” 

The old man smoked in silence for a few mo¬ 
ments, but at last resumed : “Yes, these white men 
think they are very clever, but they are really very 
foolish ; they are very ridiculous ( puff, puff) ■ They 
think they are men, but look at them {puff), see the 
hair on their faces ; they are not men, they are only 
hair-covered animals.” 

At this everybody in the tepee cried out with de¬ 
light, and I, in self-defense, joined in the laughter, 
but the old man remained as grave as a bronze image. 
Reaching up with his forefinger, he outlined the beard 
upon my face and said slowly, hopefully, as if to be 
gently encouraging : “But they are changing. You 
see, the hair is wearing away—in spots.” Then set¬ 
tling back, he blew out a great cloud of smoke, and 
with patient paternal benignity concluded : “They’ll 
be men by and by.” 
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